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What should go 
into a novelist’s 
contract? 





Points to watch for, 
to insist upon, 
and to pine for. 














>> SLANTING THE OUTDOORS STORY 


By Jim Hanyen, Associate Editor, Outdoors 


What Book Publishers Are Buying 
Selling the Baby Article 
How to Write a Magazine Short Feature 
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3 Who Looks Over Your Shoulder? 


¢ | WRITER of some experience came to me recently (this 





is a true story) with a book he was writing and offered 





a me five hundred dollars if I'd tell him what was wrong | 

) with it. I discovered he could easily afford the money and that 
he was in trouble with his style. He had a good subject. He had 

a to sell the book and it had been rejected. The style in his 

) manuscript, unlike that of his talk or his letters, was over- 
written, with lush spots—“the luminous pearl of approaching 

A day ... the flush of a robin’s breast,” etc. I asked him what 

G he thought about while he was writing. 

3 He pondered, broke down: “I imagine two beautiful girls 

és are looking over my shoulder while I write.” 

~ “Why two?” I asked him. He didn’t know. 

rs I had him rewrite a page with ME looking over his shoulder. 

o It was much better, much. No pearls or robin’s breasts. “You 
kill my inspiration,” he grumbled. “Good!” I answered. He 

RS revised, following this and other suggestions. The book will 

be printed. I collected. 

5 Moral: picking out flaws in a manuscript is easy; anybody 

eC can do it; but the critic who knows writers as well as writing, 


sympcthizes, grasps causes of troubles, is articulate and honest. 
Bs, he alone is worth your money. How many critics have this 

ability? Think this over, investigate, experiment, if you wish 
co and as many do, and in the end, to get the truth and the con- 
re structive help you need, you'll knock on the door of Uzzell & 
5 Uzzell in Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Admittance won't cost fees for rich men. Our fees are not 
yet inflated: $5 for an editorial appraisal, $10 for a consultation 
crilicism, for single manuscripts, fact or fiction. Fees for novels 
on request. Write for our free pamphlet, “Literary Services”, 
informing, giving advice of noted writers we have trained. All 
inquiries answered personally and promptly. 


Veterans Accepted Under G. I. Bill of Rights 


Thomas H. Uzzell e¢ Camelia W. Uzzell 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
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Juvenile 
Sir: 

Playtime magazine is a 96-page (exclusive of 
cover) glossy-paper production featuring liberal 
use ef coler and original art work. 

The cover, each issue, will be the work of an 
internationally-known artist. 

Editorial content is directed by top editorial 
men and women who will lean heavily on free- 
lance contributions to make the magazine truly 
international in scope. We want brightly writ- 
ten, factual stories on travel, recreation and 
sport. Rates are three cents a word and up for 
all material accepted, with a minimum of five 
dollars per black and white photograph. We 
are also interested in good color photography. 

The initial press run will be 100,000 copies 
for distribution in Canada and the United 
States via newsstands and selected subscription 
sales. We have hopes, however, of greatly in- 
creasing this circulation once paper regulations 
are eased. Price per copy is twenty-five cents. 
Publisher of the magazine is the Boas Publishing 
(Canada) Limited, President of the concern 
being William S. Boas. 

Frank Lowe, Editor 

Boas Publishing, Ltd. 

825 Dominion Square Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Nevada Information 
Sir: 

A free research and checking service for pro- 
fessional writers and editors has been established 
by the Nevada State Highway Department, with 
Jock Taylor, former editor of the Virginia City 
Territorial Enterprise, and a newspaperman of 
wide experience, in charge. 

The service will furnish details, or check facts, 
for any writer working on a story pertaining to 
Nevada’s lurid history, or almost equally lurid 
present. In some cases, it may be possible to 
even furnish photographs To use the service, 
write me. 

Jocx TayLor, 
Box 150, 
Carson City, Nevada. 


Now It's Official 
Sir: 

Official Comics, a new comic type magazine 
has been announced by Martin Goodman, pub- 
lisher of more than five million comics a month. 
Official will appear on newsstands in the near 
future. This is an addition to the regular line. 

Timety Comics, Inc., 
350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 27, No. 7. Entered as second 











Three New 
WORD-FINDING 


AUT @) 


These cloth-bound books are 
entirely new developments 
in the field of word-finding. 


| ‘THE “SAID” BOOK —s | 


"TH purpose of this book 
is to demonstrate to writ- 
ers, when they use dialogue, 
how they can give artistic 
force and variety to the iden- 
tifying phrase he said or she 
said. This book is based on 
actual usage. The writings of 
hundreds of famous authors 
were analyzed and the pm 
expressions tabulated in two sections; one 
a method that enables you quickly to ‘find a conieen 
substitutes for the word said, such as accused, added, 
adjured, admitted, admonished, etc., the second, 
based upon grouping the expressions by ideas, such 
as anger, evil, calmness, criticism, ete. An ingeni- 
ously-designed index leads you to the wanted ex- 
ression instantly. Thousands of expressions are 
ound in this book such as: “‘said in a tone of 
feigned discouragement’; “‘he — his face 
darkening to an apoplectic hue"; ‘ 


oed she, in a tone of wretchedness — $2. 50 
deep for tears’’. POSTPAID 


THE SUBSTITUTE 
FOR “VERY” 


XPERIENCED writers rarely use the word very 

because it means so much that it practically 
signifies nothing. It is a shot-gun type of word which 
indicates that the user does not possess an overly- 
rich vocabulary. With this book you can not only kiss 
the word very good-bye, but you are launched on 
the road of acquiring a brilliant vocabulary without 
the grinding, daily study that is usually necessary. 
This book in true Rodale Press tradition, does not 
generalize. It is an extensive list of adjectives, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, containing in each case a 
group of substitutes for very. For example, if you 
desire to say very honorable, you look up the word 
honorable under the H’s and find there a list of 
36 substitutes for very, such as reputably, 
allegedly, irreproachably, fundamental- $2 50 


Yr eke. POSTPAID 


























THE “SOPHISTICATED 
SYNONYM” BOOK 


THs synonym book contains smart words, spar- 
kling phrases and sonorous-sounding expressions. 
It is a record of the more lively portion of today’s 
speech garnered from the pages of this decade's 
books and magazines, and tabulated in the form and 
style of a synonym book. It is an action- 
photograph of a lusty language caught $2 50 
POSTPAID 





on the jump. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM DEPT. D-6 


RODALE PRESS 


46 South West Street 
ALLENTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 








Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Month 
class matter, April 21, 1921, at the 


Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S. 












To People 


Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 


fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 


Then listen to what the 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“There 
today than ever before. 
men and women have passed 


Some of 


is more room for newcomers 


from 


former 


in the writing field 
the greatest of writing 
recent 
Who will be the new 


the scene in 


years. Who will take their places? 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of 


achievement await the new men an 
women of power.”’ 


Writing Aptitude Test 
—FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America 

offers a free Writing Aptitude 

Test. Its object is to discover 
new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by 
fiction and article writing. The Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test is a simple but ex 
pert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. 
Not all applicants pass this test. Those 
who do are qualified to take the fa- 
mous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metro- 
politan dailies. This is the New York 
Copy Desk Method whch teaches you 
to write by writing! You develop your 
individual style instead of trying to 
copy that of others. 

You ‘‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al 
though you work at home on your 
own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced writers. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you see 
new progress. In a matter of months 
you can acquire the coveted ‘“‘profes- 
sional’ touch. 

Then you're ready for market .with 
greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It re- 
quires but a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the coupon now. 
Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable oc- 
cupation—writing for publication! 
Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


(Founded 1925) 


Becomes 


Correspondent 
For Two 


Newspapers— 

“After graduating 
from N.1.A., I be- 
came news corre- 
spondent for two 
New Orleans papers. 
I received top space 
rates from both. I 
have already netted 
$175.57. N.I.A. in- 
struction is astound- 
ingly efficient in 
charting the 
of aspiring writers.” 
—Mrs. D. B. Turn- 
bull, 1914 Esplanade 
Ave., New Orleans, 
La. 


course 








VETERANS: This Course Approved 
for Veterans’ Training 











Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 


tion about writing for 
Writer’s Digest, June. 
Mrs. 
Mr. } 
Miss } 
Address 


profit, as 


promised in 


(0 Check here if you are eligible wales the G. L. Bill of Rights. 





(Corr 1. No 


will call on you.) 7-H-667 





Copyright 1947, Newspaper Institute of America. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


WriTeEr’s DIGEST 


editor of 





25¢; 39¢; 75¢; & $1.00 
Sir: 

Regarding the controversy over the pocket 
book reprints: It seems to me that one point 
which has not been taken into account is the 
over-sold condition of the market. 

A year ago I was selling a lot of old mysteries 
by authors of mine for minimum advances of 
$1,000 to pocket book publishers. One new mys- 
tery brought an advance of $2,000. 

This year the situation has changed. The pub- 
lishers of the 25c reprints seem reluctant to 
make new commitments, and most of them com- 
plain about being overstocked. However, there 
are price ranges in the reprint group, and we 
solved this for the author who got the $2,000 
advance last year, 

This year, instead of selling his latest book 
as a 25c reprint, we have sold it as a Grosset & 
Dunlap $1 edition reprint, on which the royal- 
ties will amount to $3,000, since royalty will be 
10c per copy on a 30,000 run, 

A. L. Frierst, 
545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


Humor Shorts 
Sir: 

You ask me what I think of your article “More 
Royalty from Pocket Books?’ I think it is a 
mighty fine article. 

I think your article is very fair. I belong to 
the Newspaper Guild myself and am 100% 
Union—but not so much so that I don’t think 
they sometimes make little slips—you might call 
it bad psychology; such as the time they sent 
loudspeakers down to the lower eastside in New 
York protesting rising prices and embarrassing 
and angering me with the announcement that 
butter was “95c per pound” when the wife and 
I had just come back from shopping and paid 
82c per pound for butter. Sometimes their en- 
thusiasm runs away with them in trying to do 
good for their members. 

Personally, I would appreciate an article in 


Writer’s Dicest on “humor articles” as opposed 
to the Whiz Bang and Film Fun school of humor. 


I mean stuff such as Leacock and Benchley might 
do—“humorous satire’ I would say. Maybe 
there just isn’t a market for it—if so, maybe it 
would be a good thing to point it out. I enjoy 
writing that sort of thing. 
AMBROSE UCHIYAMADA, 
52 Broad Street, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 


® The easiest thing in the world to sell—and for the 
highest current word rates—is humor. But very little 
expertly done humor shorts are offered.—Ed. 


J. K. Novins, Front and Center 
Sir: -m 

A check in payment for an article sent to J. 
K. Novins, 780 17th Street, San Francisco, Calif., 
was returned to us marked “Unknown.” 

If you should happen to have the correct ad- 
dress of this writer, we will appreciate informa- 
tion to this effect in order that payment may be 
made. 

Davip MaANnt_ey, Editor, 
The Modern Stationer, 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 
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Down Under 
Sir: 

Allow me to inform you of another corner 
of the earth where your very fine magazine is 
read and appreciated. My first short story sold 
four years ago. At 23, I’ve had acceptance of 
fiction and articles by a dozen Australian maga- 
zines. 

Most of my time has been spent on a 14,000- 
acre sheep property (we don’t call them 
ranches here), and this area is by no means 
large in comparison with others close by. Four 
of us in Queensland have recently launched a 
“Meet By Mail MS Club,” which we _ believe 
to be the first of its kind in Australia, and which 
is based upon methods used by a similar 
literary club in Canada. Some indication of dis- 
tances involved may be gleaned from the fact 
that some members reside about 400 miles 
apart. 

Thanks a lot for the copy of Maren Elwood’s 
fine book, “Characters Make Your Story,” re- 
ceived from WritEr’s DiGEst some time ago. 
Unless specially imported, books of this type are 
very difficult to obtain locally. 

The fabulous rates paid to U. S. film writers 
and contributors to the slicks, are almost be- 
yond the comprehension of the average writer 
here. This country, of course, acknowledges 
no such distinction between its magazines as 
exists between the American “pulps” and 
“slicks,” and generally speaking, top rates for 
a 2,500-word yarn seldom exceed ten guineas 
(about $34), and this well above the average. 

On the whole, the Australian writer is inade- 
quately paid, and though small circulations of 
most publications—as compared with their 
American counterparts—undoubtedly limits rates 
offered, explcitation of writers by certain pub- 
lishers does occur. 

Top-flight American magazines are gaining 
an increasingly wide reader-audience here, and 
I myself am a subscriber to Collier's, Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, and Atlantic 
Monthly. Several talented and persistent Aus- 
tralians also have managed to crash the big 
slicks—notably 29-year-old Jon Cleary, who re- 
cently won a Sydney Morning Herald £1,000 
prize for his first novel. Cleary’s short stories 
have appeared in the Satevepost, Cosmopolitan, 
and practically every other big U. S. magazine, 
and at present he is in England writing for the 
films. 

Finally, congratulation on the current W. D. 
series of informative and inspirational articles 
by Steve Fisher, Paul Gallico, Allan Bosworth, 
and others. 

Keituw W. RICHARDSON, 
Kia-Ora, St. George, 
Queensland, Australia. 


Pittsburgh Writers 
Sir: 

The Vanguard, a group of amateurs anxious 
to write for publication, while choosy about ad- 
mitting members, has its doors wide open for 
guests. To receive notices of meetings, mail* your 
address to: 

Harovp B. Situ, 
7609 Tuscarora Street, 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


JuNE, 
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ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Offers her inspiring, practical 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but ~ te step guidance. Each Plan 
runs about 350,000 words. 

Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 


stories. 
Write for partieulars 


745 S. Plymouth Blvd, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt efficient work on quality bond. 
Carbon copy and minor corrections free. 


50c—1000 words 


IRENE HERLOCKER j 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R 








WRITERS' toot 


You are cordially invited to spend your — im N. H, with 
me. Personal priv. instr. (Crit. by mail all ye 

AM I SURPRISED! 
My sixth book WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! ($3) is off the 
press before my fifth. Eight patterns explained. Plentiful 
examples. About 300 pages. 


MILDRED I. REID 


2131'% Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Ill. 








ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 


156 Scott St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 











SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotiona'! Expression@, Sen- 
sations, ‘Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for "“said''), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupations, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7”x%” pages. Bound in Buckram, 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order, C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.00 (U.S. $), money 
order or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional opt stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No arge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36¢ per 1000 werds over 10, 000 words 


WINGERT 
Chambersburg, Penna. 


ARTHUR 
218 Lincoln Way East 








WRITING PROGRESS SATISFACTORY? 


If not, try practical, personal help from author of over 
200 published stories and articles. Low-cost criticism and 
sales service with satisfactory results. Inquire about 
“BRAINCHILDREN,” writing from A to Z! Details 
without obligation. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 





P. O. Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 








BIG DIME'S WORTH 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 








S 
w To Write A Book In Six Days 
Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Story Writing Self-Taught 
How To Write Your Life Story 
10—How To Choose a Success Pen Name 
11—How To Market Your Story 
12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy’ sent 
free upon request. 
PLOT CARDS 10 cents 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE. 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
8161 W. 3rd St. Les Angeles 36, Calif. 








TTTTTTy 





Dept. 446, 


(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 





ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, sett, German 
International Placemen 
19 'W. 44th — Reom % 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Read That 3rd Paragraph Carefully 
Sir: 

Some months ago you published a brief item 
in your magazine, outlining the requirements of 
National Grocers. Institute for material. When 
this appeared, I expected to receive a number of 
manuscripts and inquiries, but nothing much has 
materialized, 

We are constantly in the market for well-writ- 
ten material on the food and grocery field and 
it seems to me this market is ‘‘a natural” for the 
women among your readers who are at the same 
time housewives and have constant contact with 
grocery stores. We pay one cent a word for 
material we accept, and pay more for outstand- 
ing material. We report promptly and checks go 
right along with acceptances. 

We are especially interested in articles which 
describe new and interesting developments in 
the grocery field from the customer’s viewpoint. 
We want articles about stores, products, services, 
personality of store personnel, etc., particularly 
when such articles show a keen analytical judg- 
ment with respect to the practicality of the thing 
reported. In other words, we are seeking ma- 
terial which shows what customers think about 
the stores in which they shop—written so it 
helps store operators do a better job and give 
customers what they want. 

Tuepia Cox Kenyon, Editor, 
National Grocers Institute, 
Production Department, 
Sanbornville, New Hampshire. 


Beston Writers 
Sir: 

The WRITERS WORKSHOP of BOSTON 
feels that it has made a record seldom surpassed 
by writing groups. Starting five years ago with 
an informal mixed group, members have now 
been published in more than 58 newspapers and 
magazines in the United States and Canada and 
its average has increased annually until this year 
it is practically a 100% selling group. 

The WORKSHOP developed from a meeting 
of seven people in December, 1941, who thought 
they might be sufficiently interested in writing 
to form a club. Only three of these seven ap- 
peared for the second meeting. Gathering a few 
more, all amateurs, they called themselves THE 
SCRIBBLERS. However, it appeared very soon 
that such a name was too frivolous for their seri- 
ous work and they adopted the present name, 
WRITERS WORKSHOP of BOSTON. The 
WORKSHOP has now developed into a real 
working group with professional aims and stand- 
ards. Membership is limited to 35 in order to 
retain workshop activities, members coming from 
several nearby towns. It meets the year round, 
twice a month. One meeting is devoted to read- 
ing and criticism of members’ manuscripts; the 
other has a guest speaker. 

Applications may be mailed to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Miss Madeline Corse, 125 Park 
Drive, Boston 15, Massachusetts, telling about the 
person — education, why interested in writing, 
etc.. Preference just now will be given to men 
as the WORKSHOP desires to maintain a bal- 
ance between the men and women members. 

Writers WorKSHOP OF 
Boston. 
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Deg Trade Peper 
Sir: 

Modern Dogs is in the market for factual ma- 
terial on the care, breeding and management of 
pure-bred dogs. The actual experiences of suc- 
cessful kennel operators wil] be particularly wel- 
come and may written from the “as told to” 
angle. 

As Modern Dogs is a trade paper for a large 
segment of the dog breeding industry, articles 
must be authoritatively written by experts on 
pure-bred dogs. The ideal length is about 3,000 
words. Payment by arrangement, is on accept- 
ance and we report promptly. Wherever possible, 
good photographs should accompany the articles. 

Besides the 3,000 word length, we can also use 
longer articles to be serialized, fillers and spot 
news items about important dog shows and field 
trials. Fiction is never used. 


LEONARD J, SGHWEITZER, 
Modern Dogs, 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts. 


Short Fiction and Articles 
Sir: 

The Western Printer & Lithographer is in the 
market for shorts and short articles, 500 words 
to 2000 words, on printers and printing in the 
eleven Western states, Hawaii and Alaska. 

What is particularly desired are stories and/or 
articles on personalities in printing, local printers 
who have developed interesting specialties, effec- 
tive and novel marketing techniques or ideas, 
new printing trends and developments in West- 
ern localities, solutions developed by Western 
printers to problems arising by virtue of the 
printers’ location West of the Rockies. It’s got 
to have a Western slant, and if it involves any 
> of work or research, we should be queried 

rst. 

The same applies to news about engravers and 
engraving —- we want the same type of material 
in that field. 

We'll pay a minimum of one cent a word, and 
promise reports in one week from receipt of 
contributions. Payment will be on publication, 
but publication will not be long delayed. 

We would like photos with articles when pos- 
sible, and will pay $3 for those used — per indi- 
vidual photo, that is. 

Rosert Brack, Editor 
The Western Printer & 
Lithographer 

450 N. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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What Will YOU Sell in 1947? 


Let our specialized service help you get your 
material over to Publishers and Motion Picture 
Producers. 

Individual analysis and suggested revision saves 
you profitless struggle and valuable time. 

Markets are wide open for established auth 
as well as new writers. Originals, published ne. 
book manuscripts are in demand now! 

WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 

EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 











CANADIANS 


PROMPT MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
Neatness and Accuracy Guaranteed 
Rate—50c per 1000 Words (over 10,000 discount) 
POETRY—cent a line. 

E. L. FROST 
2848 Danforth Avenue Toronto, Canada 
Phone GRover 9549 








For 18 Years 


I've handled books, short stories, articles, short shorts, 
etc., and have many editorial requests for them. I have 
a New York representative for sales and one for 
sales of foreign rights, published stuff, preens fee: $1, 
lst 1,000 words, 50e per 1,000 extra. Books $20 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Ii, 


















YOUR 
WRITING 


DOUBLE INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 
= EF.’ 
top wasting time on anes that don't sell! pemte 
wi ng incom: ve devoting your 
ing talent ar, to soun ndly jotted, character mnati- 
vated, acti 


packed SToRiEs MAT SELL. 
a Re dye Brief’ is a reugh draft of a story, It 
ated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing Gomniotien, natural conversatio lingo, 
trade names, and yg action incidente—als written 
expressly for you. jef you write your own 
story in your own words—the quick, easy way 





You will be amazed at how easy it is to write 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One client a 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a B.ief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
766 West 7th South Salt Leake City 4, Utah 











STORIES 
NOVELS lp 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


* $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

*® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

* $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books 
* “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








if you want results: 
before ee your manuscript. 


help you 
Professiong! fiction 
hendled on 10%, and 


we help yey sell 
highest-rate markets. 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N. ¥. 
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The Writers’ Conference 
In the Rocky Mountains 


offers unexcelled vacation facilities with three 
weeks of workshop study in drama, the novel, 
short story, prose and poetry under the leader- 
ship of 

Harry Shaw, Director 

Ben Ames Williams 

John Mason Brown 

Thomas Hornsby Ferril 

Allan Seager 

Florence Crannell Means 

Stewart Holbrook 

C. E. Scoggins 


July 29 to Aug. 16 


Individual conferences with leaders, Representa- 
tives of national publishers in attendance. 


Approved for Veterans Training 
Address Inquiries to 
ROBERT F. RICHARDS, ASST. DIR. 


The Writers’ Conference 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 


pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N, Y. 








WRITING A TEXTBOOK? 


If you need professional advice, criticism, guidance, or 
other special help, consult an expert editor and writer 
in this field. 


Write to 


E. L. THURSTON 
708 James Street Syracuse 3, N. Y. 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in apthology and other poetry contests. This nation 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how te perfect and 





get the fullest returns from their verS8e, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New or 

University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my work with priv ate pupils ranging ~ irc beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correst lence. My 





Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’ s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


cism of 1 poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 
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Druggists' Magazine [House Organhk 
Sir: 

Rexall Ad-Vantages is opening its pages to 
free-lance writers. The magazine is published 
for the 10,000 independent druggists who hold 
the Rexall franchise. 

We are hoping to obtain from free-lance writ- 
ers short articles of 500 to 700 words, with pic- 
tures, about Rexall druggists as personalities or 
on unusual merchandising schemes in modernized 
Rexall drugstores. 

All material, naturally, is expected to reflect 
merchandising of Rexall products or the use of 
Rexall promotional programs. 

We are also interested in first-person articles 
by the Rexall druggist or the Rexall drugstore 
salesclerk, 

We would like to suggest to your readers that 
they query us first, and in answering them we 
will try to point gut the highlights to emphasize. 

Payment will be 3c a word and up, according 
to merit and quality of material, and $3.50 per 
photograph, payable on acceptance. Prompt ac- 
ceptance or rejection is guaranteed. 

Irvine G. Ciuxkas, Editor 
Rexall Ad-Vantages 

314 West 6th Street 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Mediocre 
Sir: 

Have just read Murson’s article in your May 
issue, and I didn’t like his levity in the use of 
the English language one bit! 

He may have ideas which will help other 
writers, but for Pete’s sake, why can’t he ex- 
press himself literally we are not all pulp- 
sters. The use of certain words might be man- 
datory in his line of work, but is the guy muscle- 
bound, that he must stick to his pulp lingo even 
when addressing his fellow-writers ? 

I should think you editors would have some 
literary standard, as well as other slick mags. 

I don’t know the guy, he probably is a swell 
fellow, but his language is not my language, and 
certainly not good English . . . Others will agree 
I’m sure. 

On the whole, I like your mag., as it does 
give a fellow a lift in the struggle to gain his 
goal. 

I’m glad I’ve this gripe off my chest 
even though I realize that variety is the spice 
of writing. 

STANLEY M. KENNEY, 
Conewango Valley, N. Y. 


California Writers 
Sir: 

There must be quite a few writers in this area, 
judging by the number of copies of your mag. 
sold on the newsstands. Will you please invite 
those who would like to join others who are 
writing to phone the Craft Corner (Vallejo 2- 
4214) ? I am sure that if a few of us can get to- 
gether we can share experiences and help each 
other considerably. 

We can meet at the Craft Corner, which is 
in a central location, one night a week. 

ALETHE Berry, 
Glen Cove, 
Vallejo, Calif. 
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May Was OK 
Sir: 

I’ve been a subscriber to Writer’s Digest for 
over a year now and I’ve never run across an 
issue that held more practical articles than the 
May number. Each article held valuable infor- 
mation for me as a beginner in free-lance writing. 


Maydel Massey’s struggle to attain literary 
success seemed to be akin to my struggles. 

The article by Iva S. Hoth on the David C. 
Cook story papers threw a powerful light on the 
recent rejections that I have gotten from them. 

Marion A. Werner’s “Editing Books at Double- 
day” was of particular interest to me because 
she spoke of Richard Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan is 
helping me in my writing efforts and I hope 
some day to achieve the success that he has 
attained. 

RoserT J. Fiury, 
617 N. Mason St., 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 


My Love 
Sir: 

It has come to our attention that the WRITER’s 
Dicest has announced in its last issue that our 
magazine, My Love, has been discontinued as 
well as our Detective Books. 

This is in error, and I would appreciate space 
in your valuable magazine to correct this error. 

Because of the ridiculous paper situation, we 
have been forced to temporarily suspend Authen- 
tic Detective, Baffling Detective, Current Detec- 
tive and Timely Detective. We have every hope 
that within the next few months we will secure a 
mill contract which will enable us to resume 
publication of these magazines in the fall. 

Both My Love and Movie Play are continuing 
publication on a bi-monthly basis, although we 
hope as soon as the market improves to change 
them to monthlies. 

Freperic J. Buse, Pres., 
Buse Publications, Inc. 
22 East 82nd Street, 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Alaska Writers 
Sir: 

Fairbanks, Alaska, has a newly organized 
Writers’ Club. Last evening was our sixth meet- 
ing. We met April 14, at 7 o’clock, in the High 
School Building. 

A story idea was suggested by one of the 
members, and a plot developed and analyzed by 
the class. It was not only fun, but interesting 
and informative. 

A member, Jeanne Churovich, reported a sale. 

George Burkhart presided. 

We invite correspondence with other Writers’ 
Clubs throughout the United States and Alaska, 
with an exchange of ideas in view. 

Maupe A. Goranorr, 
Box 1132, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


¢ Is that little girl up in Nome still reading the 
Digest? We published her letter when she sold 
her first story while a young teen ager. We'd enjoy 
hearing from her again.—Ed. 


JUNE, 
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G ; Y W ? 
oing Your Way? 
For almost 15 years SYUSENTS SAY 
this course has been | «your course has 
helping beginners make | then ‘1 "expected at 
sales. It was devised re ware 
originally to be the cant wie ke 
opposite of the aca- | Sian cui; 3 
demic, theoretical, cut ak cat en 
and dried courses, which me eng 
bury students under an = wrong, how to 

t it, it 
avalanche of abstrac- was wren, hae 4 
tions. This course stfess- | f2%"tops 7° 
es the apne that you 
can only write your way—and in it you do 
write your way, while learning the com- 
mercial tricks that professionals know and 
that beginners rarely have a chance to find 
out. 

Beginners who came to us as students had 
no particular talent—but they did know that 
the commercial tricks in the fiction writing 
business can be learned. That is why many 
of them have sold and continue to sell. 

Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 

Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and continue 
to get their share of checks. We are proud of the 
fact that we train beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates, Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 

PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 

Our story selling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 

The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [1] do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 

Name ..... : 


Addrass 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS 
readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; dis- 
tribution at home and abroad. 
If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) or poetry 
(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course free. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 
cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. if accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
Tod op Hoot DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
| PHILADELPHIA 6--------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Silent Neo Longer 
Sir: 

As one of your readers for the past ten years 
and a firm believer in the editorial policy of the 
Writer’s Dicest, I could remain silent no 
longer. 

First of all let’s have it understood that I 
am not an established author, but that fact 
doesn’t hinder me from hoping for the future 
or stating my views on an article in the March 
issue of W.D. 

The article, “MORE ROYALTY FROM 
POCKET BOOKS” has for my money, picked 
the situation apart and enabled everyone to 
see the facts. 

“Why?” as Mr, Mathieu asks “Should the 
original publisher rate 50-50 with the author 
in the royalties on pocket books.” If the author 
hadn’t written his novel the original publisher 
couldn’t have explored every sales channel from 
the regular edition to the forty-nine cent edition. 
Yes, the publisher after reaping a profit from 
a book down to the last possible edition should 
take a step to one side, permitting the author 
to step up for most of the royalties on pocket 
editions. 

Now that you have the opinion of a hopeful— 
and I do mean hopeful—writer, I would like to 
know if there are any beginners in Southern 
Illinois, who care to engage in correspondence, 
for the purpose of exchanging ideas and getting 
acquainted. If so I’d like to hear from you. 

W. F. But ver, 
Dahlgren, III. 


Les Angeles Veterans 
Sir: 

The VETERANS WRITESHOP OF LOS 
ANGELES desires an increased membership re- 
siding in the City and the County of Los Angeles, 
Calif. Membership open to veterans of any war, 
campaign, service in the uniform of any branch 
of the United States Armed Services; and, qual- 
ifying as: Writer of any type, Author, Artist, 
Cartoonist, Publication connected, Historian, Pa- 
triotic instructor, Poet, Sculptor, Dramist. State 
briefly in reply: Service record and your writing, 
etc. background as same can act as an example 
of your qualifications. 

Jerrrey F. Hem, 
17131%, East 102 St., 
Los Angeles 2, Calif. 
KImball 8737. 


Greeting Card Verse 
Sir: 

We are rather late in thanking you for the 
notice which appeared some time ago in your 
magazine listing our need for Everyday and Sea- 
sonal material; however, we are very grateful 
for the many contacts we have made. 

We shall begin reading Mother’s Day and 
Father’s Day material about the first of May. 
Everyday material is welcome at all times, es- 
pecially good, general Birthday, and Cute and 
Humorous material. We shall welcome both 
new and established greeting card writers, and 
shall attempt to give a report within two weeks. 

Heten M. AmeEnrup, Editor, 
605 Fourth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


June, 1947 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 


FICTION 
RADIO 
. ENGLISH 
Professional JOURNALISM 
Traini \ ARTICLE & FEATURE 
raining MYSTERY & DETECTIVE 

ADVERTISING 

For Writers PUBLICITY 
NEWSPAPER 
SCREEN 


(Approved for Veterans also non-quote Foreign 
Students) 
Established in 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures, Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6362 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Californie 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


T HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering your 
questions, helping you find the VETERANS: 
type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you This course ap- 
are writing in your own home fic- 
tion stories, essays, short sketches, proved for vet- 
whatever you are best suited to " 
do. Send for FREE CATALOGUE erans’ training. 
today. Canadians may make pay- 
ments in Canadian funds. 

















THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 86-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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pal MARCOS YU p, 
Well its a lot of OR aaa 


1. First of all, there’s our editorial staff. Every editor and reader at S. M. 1s an ex- 
magazine or book editor, and a writer himself. These men and women are responsible 
for our reputation for fairness, for their experience on both sides of the fence enables 
them to understand and sympathize equally with problems of writers and editors. & 


2. Then, there’s our clerical staff—more important to our clients’ welfare than one 
might think. The speed and efficiency with which these intelligent and well-trained 
young ladies card, record and route correspondence and manuscripts help us to uphold 
our promise of one week reports, and to adhere to our policy of “‘re-market and in 
editor’s hands within twenty-four hours” of scripts which are for sale and do not place 


at first try. 


3. We mustn’t forget the proximity of our offices to the publishing houses. We're 
smack-dab in the middle of ‘em. This enables us to keep our fingers on the editorial 
pulse—know of market needs and changes minutes after they happen. 


4. Fourth, there are our offices and affiliates 1n Hollywood, Englana, Canada, Norway, 
and other countries, which permits us to give world-wide coverage. There are multiple 
rights inherent in every script, and we never forget the fact that sale of foreign and 
other rights can often bring our clients more income than the original sale 


5. We're leaving this one blank because it’s something impossible to picture—a frame 
of mind. We don’t happen to believe that a company can gain respect or prolonged 
success through hogwash. Therefore, if a submitted script is hopeless and should be 
buried without honors, we don’t hesitate to tell the client so, We do believe in earning 
our pay, and giving complete service. Therefore, if a submitted script 1s unsalable as it 
stands but can be repaired, we'll break our necks delving into minute detail so that 
the writer can repair that script and return it to us for sale. And if the script is salable 
as it stands, we make sure we sell it to the best possible market, and bring best possible 
rates. 


TERMS: Professionals: If you have sold 































$500 worth of fiction or articles to national maga- 
zines, or one book to a major publisher, within the 


output on straight commission basis of 10% on all 
American sales, 15% on Canadian and British sales, 
and 20% on all other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with be- 
ginners or newer writers until they earn their keep 
through sales, our reading fee, payable-with material 
sent, is one dollar per thousand words and final 
fraction (for example, five dollars for a script of 
4,356 words); minimum fee per script, three dollars. 
$25 for books of all lengths. We drop all fees after 
we make clients. Personal 
collaboration service—where the &gency works with 
the writer from plot idea through finished script and 
sale—by arrangement; information upon request. 
A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


1650 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y, 
“© Typical Meredith client appearances. 


several sales for new 





past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
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RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 


MINNA BARDON, ESTHER LAMB, 
ARVEL W. AHLERS, Managing Editors 
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IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 


A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 





What’s Money Anyway? 


By JAMES NORMAN 


ARLY in the life of almost every 

book author there comes a moment 

of wretched awakening. He begins 
to suspect the book contract he had signed 
is not the happy shining document he had 
once considered it. Instead, it has become 
an infernal device chaining him to a 
publisher who intends to rob him, bleed 
him and enslave him for ever and ever 
or at least for the next two books. 

In the course of working with the West- 
ern Regional Committee of the Authors’ 
Guild and with the Mystery Writers of 
America I have viewed some curious book 
contracts. Though many publishers are 
fair,’there are still plenty of contracts being 
peddled which resemble Byzantine cham- 
bers of horror rather than book agree- 
ments. They are mostly foisted off upon 
writers hovering in the limbo between book 
contracts One and Three. The purpose of 
this piece is to give the author affected by 
such practices some sort of map to guide 
him through the peonage traps and to 
indicate what might be considered current 
and reasonable practices in contract nego- 
tiations. 


Publishers’ contracts are not standardized. 
However, there are a number of clauses 
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which vary little in wording ayd intent 
from house to house and over which the 
publisher and author rarely argue. These 
clauses cover the minor legal mechanics 
and might be referred to as, “the area of 
accord.” It includes the clauses covering 
Arbitration, Waiver, Bankruptcy, Assign- 
ment, Free Copies, Statements and _ pay- 
ment of accounts, Publication, Printer’s 
proofs, Delivery of Manuscript and Author’s 
Warranty. 

Because of their lesser importance, I'll 
merely highlight a few points among the 
clauses. Both the Author’s Guild and the 
MWA have recently published basic or 
model contracts which writers, when ap- 
proaching a book contract, should use as a 
reference and a guide. Their clauses cover- 
ing the “area of accord” are on the whole 
acceptable to reputable publishers and are 
in fact frequently worded in the same man- 
ner. There are, however, some points to 
look out for. 

In the PUBLICATION CLAUSE (deal- 
ing with publication of the Work, retail 
price, date of publication) the author 
should make sure the following three points 
are included and specified: 








(a) That there can be no changes, elimi- 

nations or additions from his text 

except by mutual agreement. 

That the retail catalogue price per 

copy of the book is there. 

(c) That the maximum date of publi- 
cation is specified. 


Generally it should take no longer than 
nine to twelve months to bring out an 
average book. An occasional unscrupulous 
publisher has sometimes taken advantage 
of an author who failed to nail down a pub- 
lication date by stalling on publication for 
much longer than normal periods, thus 
tying up the author’s work, yet producing 
no income for him. 

In the PRINTER’S PROOF CLAUSE 
(dealing with author’s changes in proof and 
charges to the author for such) specify that 
you get galley proofs of your work, and for 
non-mystery books, page proofs. Make sure 
you're not held liable for additional cost of 
composition resulting from _ corrections 
you’ve made on printer’s errors. For other 
changes and additions in the galleys it is 
customary practice for the author to pay 
for cost of changes if they are in excess of a 
certain percentage of the original cost of 
composition. The Author’s Guild sets the 
figure at 20% for all type books.* 


In the STATEMENTS & PAYMENT 
OF ROYALTY CLAUSES, all respectable 
publishers generally pay the author, within 
a month after date of publication of his 
book, all royalties made on advance sales 
made before the publication date (less ad- 
vances made against royalties). Thereafter, 
the publishers have been in the habit of 
rendering semi-annual statements, then 
paying off anywhere from one month to 
six months later. Habit varies with each 
publisher, but the better ones will agree to 
settle accounts within 30 days after each 
statement period. 

In conjunction with this, some publishers 
have indulged in the usurious vice of delay- 
ing payments of money resulting from the 
sale or lease of books to other parties such 
as reprint houses or bookclubs. For ex- 





* If the average book required 20% additional 
composition costs, it would be reflected in altered 
royalties.—Ed. 
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ample, your publisher leases your book to a 
reprint house and he receives a $1000 check 
for it in January. You get statement about 
in June, then get your cut of the money in 
November. In effect, you’ve lent the pub- 
lisher your part of the money for some 
eleven months without receiving any in- 
terest. Your publisher can spend it on new 
projects, make it work for him. You can’t. 
Even your bank will give you a better deal 
than that. 

So specify that earnings received by your 
publisher from such subsidiary rights be 
paid to you within 15 to 30 days after it has 
been received by the publisher. 

In all contracts there are a handful of 
clauses over which everyone seems to dis- 
agree authors, publishers, agents and 
authors’ organizations. These are the money 
making clauses, the “area of discord.” 
Among them are the Copyright Clause, 
clauses covering Royalties, Subsidiary 
Rights, Author’s Grant and Termination of 
Contract, any. of which might turn you 
into a peon or into a happy man. 

Let’s scan them in an orderly manner, 
taking up the least complicated ones first. 

(1) The AUTHOR’S GRANT CLAUSE 
which deals with the basic assignment of 
the book publishing right to the publisher. 
Although it is current practice among rep- 
utable publishers to ask ONLY for the 
exclusive right to publish your brain-child 
in the U.S. and Canada, new and incau- 
tious writers still sign contracts giving the 
publisher world rights to the work, foreign 
translation rights, etc. Once upon a time 
these rights were chicken feed. Today they 
can be as financially lucrative to you as 
your American edition. More later on this. 

To be on the safe and specific side your 
contract clause entitled, “the author grants,” 
or “the author agrees,” should read some- 
what to this effect: 





“The author hereby grants and assigns to 
the publisher the exclusive right to publish 
in the English language in book form in the 
U. S., and Canada the work now entitled 
SAK which title may be 
changed only by mutual consent. He further 
grants the publisher the non-exclusive right 
to market this same English language edition 
throughout the world except in the British 
Empire (exclusive of Canada).” 
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"| dread a rainy day." 


(2) In the COPYRIGHT CLAUSE 
(dealing with who shall copyright the work, 
and in whose name) general practice is for 
the publisher to arrange for copyright in 
the author’s legal name. You wrote the 
book. It’s your property and living. You 
should own the title to it. In the event that 
you write under a pseudonym, you cannot 
legally copyright under that name. It is 
then the practice to let the publisher copy- 
right in his name and reassign the copyright 
to you. Be sure you get the assignment slip. 

(3) ROYALTIES AND ADVANCES 
(dealing with royalties paid on the sale of 
the regular trade edition.) 

(a) Advances: Whether you have de- 
livered the MS or not, you should get an 
advance against royalties upon signing con- 
tract. What the publisher will pay may 
vary a good deal from author to author 
and book to book. In this year of Our Lord, 
some writers are still offered pinmoney ad- 
vances of $150 to $250. Considering the 
times, minimum advances should begin at 
no lower than $500. Good publishers are 
granting $1000 advances for average books. 





There is, however, no set scale. 

Certain writers hold to the theory that 
a hefty advance gives them some guarantee 
that the publisher will go to some trouble 
to promote the book. It is also a way of 
weeding out shoestring or heel publishers 
who are willing to gamble with an author’s 
efforts while putting in little cash of their 
own. 

Aside from the debatable size of the ad- 
vance, it is advisable to include a clause 
or specification stating : “The advance is an 
advance on account of royalties earned by 
the regular edition of the work published 
under the publisher’s imprint and no part 
of this advance shall be deducted from 
other or subsidiary earnings of the Work.” 
Some writers get it, some don’t. It’s worth 
a try. It is another way of getting your 
publisher to push the regular sale of -the 
book, rather than having him cover any 
losses due to returns from money the Work 
earns from its subsidiary rights such as 
reprints. 

(b) Royalty scale: Reputable publishers 


pay royalties based on a percentage of the 
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retail catalogue price of the book. They 
also base these royalties on a sliding scale 
hinged to the volume of sales. As more 
editions are sold the initial production and 
operating cost is amortized and reduced. 
Naturally the publisher’s and your net earn- 
ings should go up. The Author’s Guild 
suggest as a basic minimum royalty scale, 
the following: (based on the catalogue 
retail price, except in case of special dis- 
counts). 
Not than 
copies sold. 
Not less than 12142% on the next 2,500 
copies sold. 
And not less than 15% on all copies over 
5,000 copies sold. 


less 10% on the first 2,500 


If you are a new writer, get as close to 
this or better it. It is a minimum sugges- 
tion, you can always improve it. 

(c) Other Royalties: Concerning royal- 
ties from Canadian and foreign sales of 
your publisher’s regular English language 
edition there is a good deal of variance in 
practice and the issue here is not too im- 
portant. The Author’s Guild recommends 
a percentage royalty based on the American 
retail price for all books sold in Canada. 
The Guild also suggests that from foreign 
sales (American edition), your percentage 
be based on the actual amount received by 
the publisher from such sales, The exact 
percentage rate in each case varies a good 
deal. If you’re in doubt take your problem 
to the Guild. They'll help you whether 
you’re a member or not. 

(d) Discounts: This part of any royalty 
clause requires a combined statistician, law- 
yer and philosopher to explore it. Many an 
author gets rooked in this one. When a 
publisher sells your book in lots of 250 or 
more to distributors and booksellers, he 
gives them a handsome discount. You, of 
course, are expected to go along with this 
and not demand your full royalty based on 
the catalogue retail price. Over. the years, 
and via many conferences with publishers, 
the Authors’ Guild has worked out a dis- 
count formula which helps protect the 
author and satisfies respectable publishers. 
Here it is: 
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“Where the discount to wholesale or re- 
tail distributors or booksellers in the United 
States is more than 48% on sales of 250 
copies or more, the author shall receive a 
royalty of 2% less than the rate stated 
herein (note: regular royalty rate); and 
with each additional 1% discount the royal- 
ties shall be further reduced by an addi- 
tional 12%. In no case, however, shall the 

royalties be less than one half of those stipu- 

lated in clause (i.e. in the 
clause covering the royalty scale based on 
catalogue retail price of the book.) 

This type of formula is acceptable to 
good publishers for all types of books. If it’s 
in your contract, you’re better off. 


OR mystery books which offer the pub- 

lisher a different production and dis- 
tribution problem than general fiction and 
non-fiction the Mystery Writers of America 
project a formula based on publisher’s take. 
The MWA formula which would give the 
author an added edge of money reads: 
“In cases where discounts are 50% or 
more on sales of 250 copies or over, the pub- 
lisher shall pay in lieu of the regular royalty 
scale, 15% of the price received by the pub- 
lisher on all copies over 2,500, and 25% on 
all copies over 5,000.” 
This is what the MWA is fighting for, not 
what is being given today, generally. 

Royalties on Remainders: When sales of 
your book drop off to the point of stagna- 
tion and the publisher’s handling and book- 
keeping cost run higher than the profit he 
can make from limited sales, he sells the 
bulk of what is left of your edition to job- 
bers who specialize in the taking over of 
such deadwood. The lot is sold at such a 
tremendous discount that the author fre- 
quently gets little or no royalties from it. 
The Guild, to further protect you, recom- 
mends that in the event of remaindering, 
that is, discounts of 70% or more from the 
retail price (but above the cost of manu- 
facture) your regular royalty percentage 
should be based on the price received by 
the publisher. And in your discount clause, 
it should be specified that no remaindering 
will take place until two years after the 
date of publication. 

Without this last item writers of mystery 
fiction in particular can be seriously injured. 
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There are some mystery book publishers 
who make the bulk of their sales at heavy 
discounts to wholesalers and distributors 
and, within six months after publication, 
are ready to clear your book off the deck. 
They rely on cheap distribution, volume of 
titles, etc., to make their profit, without 
ever fully exploiting the retail sale of a 
book. It is cheaper for them, but never 
for the author. 

(4) Your SUBSIDIARY RIGHTS 
CLAUSES (dealing with bookclubs, British 
rights, foreign translations, cheap reprints, 
movie sales, etc.), touch at the very heart 
of the book industry and your pocketbook. 
Herein, squeezed between the pillars of 
whereases and wherefores, an unscrupulous 
publisher gets in his licks. 

When you argue over these clauses, the 
publisher will tell you that he had a moral 
or financial right to a cut or percentage in 
your book’s subsidiary earnings. He may 
argue that this and that is standard prac- 
tice, or that nothing is standard. He'll tell 
you that the book industry is such a curi- 
ously run business that a lot of publishers 
would quickly fold up if they had to rely 
only on their retail trade editions for mak- 
ing money. They look toward cuts in the 
author’s subsidiary sales to make their mar- 
gin of profit. How true this latter point 
may be, is hard to say. There is a ring of 
honesty and pathos to it. Furthermore, the 
publisher says he has a moral claim to sub- 
sidiary rights since without his initial pub- 
lication of the work, many of these rights or 
opportunities would not exist. 

The writer, on the other hand, can play 
almost the same record. Since his royalties 
from the publisher’s regular edition may 
be so small, paying only for his operating 
costs (living and writing time), he earns 
no profit on it. He must look to subsidiary 
rights for his margin of profit. The author 
also has his moral rights. Without his 
effort, there would have been no_ book 
at all. 

The argument as to whom shall profit 
from marginal rights and to what degree 
shall the profit be, is today the vital prob- 
lem in author-publisher relations. At present 
the Author’s Guild is negotiating and con- 
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fering with a number of major publishers 
over these issues. The results will probably 
bring to light improved contract clauses 
and more standardization in contract prac- 
tices. However, until these gains have been 
worked out and won, here are some Sub- 
sidiary Rights pointers to look out for. 

(a) British Rights and Foreign Trans- 
lations: Although the practice is not stan- 
dardized, respectable publishers have readily 
let average authors control and keep their 
British and foreign rights without demand- 
ing any percentage of the take from them. 

Your British book sales are extremely im- 
portant now for these reasons (1) A good 
English publisher will frequently pay you 
a higher sliding scale of royalties than you 
got on your American edition, (2) Your 
volume of sales in the Empire often runs 
larger than your American sale, (3) As a 
result of the recent Reciprocal Trades Act 
between the U.S. and Britain you are no 
longer subject to the British 50% Alien 
Tax. You now get your entire royalty and 
pay only your U.S. Income tax on it. 

In dollars and cents, here is a sample of 
how it may affect you. A novelist friend 
netted $800 on the American trade edition 
of her book. A year later it was brought 
out by a publisher in England. She received 
some $1,500 in British royalties after the 
Alien tax had been deducted. Less than a 
month ago, as a result of the Trades Act 
going into effect, she received another 
$1,500 rebate on taxes from England. 

Still another novelist acquaintance, know- 
ing less about what other authors were 
getting, showed me a contract wherein he 
had given 50% of his British rights and 
foreign translation rights to the publisher. 
So why, if you or your agent can sell your 
book directly to a publisher in England or 
a foreign country, should you give away 
half or a quarter of your earnings when it 
is not standard practice to do so? Guard 
that earning power by being specific about 
it in your contract. 

(b) Bookclubs: Whereas the publisher 
will concede on foreign rights, he'll fight 
like hell to maintain his cut in your book- 
club rights. His big argument is precedent. 
It has been general practice in the field 
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"| just know my husband could write stories and make a lot of money at it... you do. If he only 
had the time ... all he has is evenings and weekends. He once wrote a perfectly wonderful story 
in only half an hour. He couldn't sell it but all he needs is a good agent Oss.” 
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for the publisher to exploit, lease or license 
your book to recognized bookclubs without 
you having a word to say about it. The 
author has usually received 50 per cent of 
the money the publisher receives, or a re- 
duced royalty based on the discount rate 
given to the club. 

Although a bookclub may “make” an 
author, it may not always be advantageous 
to be a bookclub choice. Bookclub sales 
may sometimes be financially harmful to an 
author with an already established market. 
You must take into consideration the num- 
ber of copies of your book distributed by 
the bookclub, or sold by the bookclub at a 
reduced cost, and what your net from it 
totals in comparison to the income you 
might receive from a smaller circulation, 
but at the regular retail royalty rate. De- 
pending on you, the book, the bookclub, 
etc., you might make more by selling fewer 
copies. 

The answer to this is for the author to 
try to get a mutual consent clause inserted 
in the portion of your contract covering 
bookclubs. In short, that the Publisher must 
have your written consent before he can 
make a bookclub deal. It’s a hard one to 
get. 

Both the Authors’ Guild and the MWA 
have gonc on record for a revamping of the 
author’s cut in bookclub money. The Guild 
argues for a 75% cut of the money for the 
author. The MWA offers a slightly differ- 
ent formula suggestion. If the publisher’s 
plates are leased out to the bookclub, MWA 
asks for a 50-50 split between author and 
publisher. If the plates are not used and 
the bookclub does its own printing, 75% to 
author, 25% to publisher. 

(c) Cheap Editions and Reprints: This 
involves the so-called pocket books. Though 
a publisher may sometimes issue a cheap 
edition (book retailing at less than the 
retail catalogue price of the first regular 
trade edition of the work), most common 
practice is to farm it out to reprint houses. 
A book will usually be put out in a hard 
cover “cheap edition” ranging from 49 
cents to $1.50, then a year or two later, 
it may be brought out in the quarter or 
“pocketbook type” edition. 





In either instance, the publisher usually 
negotiates the lease or deal, the author has 
no say in it, but receives a fifty per cent 
split of the take. Royalties on quarter books 
(for the author) have run from one-half to 
34c per copy sold, based on the sale. 
Author’s organizations are working to raise 
this ante. For details on this special subject 
see WriTER’s Dicest for July, 1946, “You 
Book Reprint Rights,” and “More Royalty 
from Pocket Books,’ March, 1947. 

However, before you can even think in 
terms of reprint royalties it is necessary to 
have some control over this subsidiary right. 
Publishers have generally insisted on con- 
trolling this right. In many instances they 
have shown an odd lack of initiative and 
ability in properly exploiting it. My at- 
tention has been brought to cases wherein 
the publisher or author could have leased 
his work to a reprint house for comfortable 
sums, only to find that the original pub- 
lisher had made much less satisfactory deals 
with some other house, or had not bothered 
at all to try to lease the work. 

In one instance a reprint house offered 
an author a royalty of a half cent per copy 
and an advance of $1,500 dollars for the 
lease of his book. The author immediately 
contacted his publisher (who according to 
the terms of their contract would have got- 
ten half the money). The author was in- 
formed that the deal could not be accepted 
for the publisher had already leased the 
work to another smaller reprint house for 
a lesser royalty and an advance of $250.00. 
As a result, the author received $125.00 
rather than $750.00 because his publisher 
either had some curious working arrange- 
ment with the smaller reprint house or was 
a careless business man. 

To curb such jlls, it is extremely impor- 
tant that authors (through their agents) 
have some control over the sale and lease 
of their reprint rights. Author’s organiza- 
tions recommend that in your reprint or 
cheap edition clause it specify that — “No 
cheap edition shall be issued by the pub- 
lisher, nor the right.to issue such an edition 
be granted to another publisher without 
consent of the author in writing.” 


The next step beyond this is to talk your 
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publisher into agreeing that you and your 
agent shall have the right to arrange for 
and negotiate a cheap edition sale if the 
publisher has not done so after a specified 
period, for example, after two or three years. 

(d) Movie, radio, drama, television 
rights: If you are able to sell or lease the 
dramatic rights of your book to 4 motion 
picture company, radio program or theater 
manager, your publisher does not have to 
work too hard to convince himself that he 
has some right in it. Wasn’t the sale made 
possible because he published it? Wasn’t 
its sales value increased because he made 
it a best seller? He’ll try to convince you, 
as you sign contract, that he should get 
anywhere from 5% to 50% of what you 
get out of such a sale. 

What happens if you give in? Take the 
case of a writer who agreed to give his 
publisher a 25% cut in movie rights to his 
second novel. Out of the trade edition of 
the bcok he netted $750.00. Much later, 
he sold the dramatic rights to a movie 
studio for $15,000. His publisher got some 
$3,750 out of it. In effect the author was 
subsidizing his publisher or in other words, 
paying the publisher to issue his works. 

The Authors’ Guild recommends that 
the writer retain sole control and owner- 
ship to movie, television, dramatic and 
other such allied rights to his work. Repu- 
table publishers frequently grant such terms 
without too loud an argument. 

(e) Sertalizations: Though publishers 
have generally not tried to share in monies 
gained through the sale of your serial and 
magazine condensation rights, there are 
some who try to cut in on this. Your first 
and second serial rights are yours. They 
are valuable. In the event that you sell 
your work to a magazine. where it is run 
as a one-shot (in a single issue) or as a 
two or three part serial, your publisher is 
liable to want a percentage of what you get 
from the magazine. He’ll claim it hurts the 
sale of his edition. This is a debatable 
claim and no oné really knows. 

(5): In your OPTION CLAUSE (deal- 
ing with the publisher’s claim on your next 
work) it is general practice for you to 
grant the publisher first look at, and option 
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to publish your next book on terms to be 
arranged. The option may cover the next 
two or three books, but the important 
phrase is, terms to be arranged. Without 
it, you can’t improve the terms in your 
next book contract, nor can you break un- 
satisfactory relations with a publisher and 
take your Work to another house. 

(6) TERMINATION OF CON- 
TRACT CLAUSE (covering terms under 
which your contract terminates, reversion 
of rights, etc.) The methods and arrange- 
ments for termination of contract do not 
vary too much from publisher to publisher 
and there is seldom much debate over this 
point between author and publisher. Re- 
cently certain writers have expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the general run of termin- 
ation clauses because they are framed in 
such a manner that they frequently give 
the publisher control of the author’s Work 
for the duration of the copyright. In most 
such contracts the only manner in which 
an author can regain his rights in the work 
is if the publisher lets the work go out of 
print and if it is not on sale in a cheap 
edition. 

To maintain control of it, a publisher 
need only have a small number of copies 
in stock to supply whatever demand there 
might be from time.to time. Even though 
the publisher may not be turning over a 
profit on the book, he at least has control 
of it. Some day the author may turn out 
a best seller and the value of the earlier 
titles might improve as a result of it, either 
for resale to reprints, etc. 

The MWA has suggested a formula 
which would tend to keep a publisher on 
his toes in the matter of exploiting a work 
and its subsidiary values. The idea is that 
after a certain length of time after date of 
publication (depending on the type book) , 
if the volume of sales fall below a certain 
level in any six month: royalty statement 
period, then either the publisher og the 
author would have the right to terminate 
the contract if either so desired and all 
rights would revert to the author. 

This formuJa would necessarily have to 
vary a good deal, being tailored to the 

(Continued on page 80) 


Book Publisher Markets 





By PAULINE BLOOM 


of this magazine know, a monthly 

market article appeared dealing with 
magazine markets. This has been supple- 
mented with a monthly department de- 
voted to theatrical markets, and another 
about radio. 

There has been no monthly market letter 
in the Dicest about book publishers, al- 
though there have been occasional articles 
on the subject, as well as frequent letters 
from book editors stating their needs. 

With this issue, the Dicest inaugurates 
a monthly market article about book pub- 
lishers. I’m handling the feature for the 
first four months. 


With this in mind, I have been inter- 
viewing all the top publishers in New York 
City. In each case I have tried to talk 
either with the publishers themselves, or 
with the editors who make the policies of 


F« many, Many years, as the readers 





the house. My object was to get the spe- 
cialties of the various companies, the ways 
in which they were different from their 
competitors, so that you might get a good 
idea as to where your particular book 
would be most welcome, and where it would 
be likely to get the best treatment for that 
particular kind of book. 


Here’s the story, right from the publish- 
er’s mouth: 


FARRAR, STRAUS AND CO., INC. 
580 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
JOHN FARRAR 
ROGER W. STRAUS, JR. 
This is a high voltage outfit. Its vitality 
reaches out as you open the door. 


Mr. Farrar and Mr. Straus are youngish 
men, but both have a compressed lifetime 
of publishing experience already behind 
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them. They publish no juveniles and no 
textbooks. Otherwise, just about every- 
thing, with an underline for poetry, psycho- 
logical, and medical books for the laymen, 
and a double underline for good first books 
of any kind. Farrar & Straus issue the 
annual prize-winning book of the League 
to Support Poetry, “Christ Stopped at 
Ebol:” by Carlo Levi, “Nuremberg Diary” 
by G. M. Gilbert, “House of Mist” by 
Maria-Luisa Bombal, “The Dim View” by 
Basil Heatter, the “Case of Mr. Crump” by 
Ludwig Lewisohn. Among their stand-bys 
are Stephen Vincent Benet, James Branch 
Cabell and Louis Dolivet. They are also 
responsible for a series of regional books to 
be called CITY AND COUNTRY READ- 
ERS, The Boston Reader, The New York 
Reader, The Blue Grass Country Reader, 
etc, 

With Twentieth Century-Fox Film Cor- 
poration Farrar, Straus and Company, 
Inc., are sponsoring a series of fellowship 
awards for newspaper and magazine em- 
ployees, which involve an advance of $13,- 
500.00 for each novel selected. “In twenty- 
seven years of publishing life,” says Mr. 
Farrar, “it has never been my privilege to 
read sO many mature, exciting, worth- 
while manuscripts by younger writers. Two 
of the 1947 titles were unsolicited manu- 
scripts—spotted by our readers from the 
mass of material that floats in ‘over the 
transom’.” The firm itself is an off-shoot 
of another company, Farrar and Rinehart, 
now known as Rinehart & Co. 

Farrar-Straus opened its doors on No- 
vember 15, 1946, with a budget that calls 
for 40 to 50 titles a year, and heavy na- 
tional advertising. They make every effort 
to report on a manuscript within two to 
four weeks, and copyright in the author’s 
name on request. 

They are interested in any kind of a 
book, provided it is a good book of its 
kind. Just because a few historical novels 
have been sensationally successful, they do 
not advise young writers to concoct more 
of the same. They do advise him to write 
what he wants to write, and not to submit 
it until it is as good as he can possibly 
make it. 

Then they want to see it. 


* Ziff-Davis 
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ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
350 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
B. G. DAVIS, Editor-in-Chief, Chicago office 
CLAYTON RAWSON, Mysteries, New York 
office 
INGRID HALLEN, Literary Scout, New York 


office 
OLGA MALCHIONE, Los Angeles office 


In addition to the Chicago, New York, 
Los Angeles, and Washington offices, this 
firm is affiliated with Ziff-Davis, Ltd., of 
England, and Ziff-Davis Patel, Ltd., of 
India. In the last year B, G. Davis has 
taken four trips to Europe. Previously he 
journeyed to China and India, and South 
America. 

This is a general trade-publishing house 
which puts out from 50 to 75 books a year 
— fiction, gon-fiction, mysteries, technical 
books of all kinds. It is especially strong 
on books which involve heavy use of pho- 
tographic illustrations, and on photogra- 
phy books of all kinds, including how-to 
books on photography. Because it publishes 
the magazine, Popular Photography, it has 
unusual facilities for distributing and pub- 
lishing all books which have any connec- 
tion with photography, through all the 
leading camera stores in the world. 

In the general trade department, too, 
advertises heavily, and has 
rolled up some imposing sales figures for 
books like “Table in the Wilderness,” by 
Norton S. Parker, “The Ghost and Mrs. 
Muir,” which is now being made into a 
movie with Rex Harrison. 

This firm is about fifteen years old, one 
of the most progressive and aggressive in 
the business. Normally it reports on manu- 
scripts within two or three weeks. 

It will copyright in the name of the 
author. 

Are first books a bad financial bet for 
publishers? “Look at ‘The Ghost and Mrs. 
Muir’,’ said Mr. Davis. “It had a full- 
page ad in the New York Times, it was 
serialized in a woman’s magazine, it went 
into 6 or 7 translations, it sold to the 
movies for a handsome figure, and it has 
only begun to hit its stride.” 

Any suggestions for young writers? 


“Yes,” said Mr. Davis. “They are much 
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better «Off .with young, progressive firms 
which are notstoo preoccupied with their 
back lists and their established writers. The 
young writer is more important to a rela- 
tively young publishing house, and will 
back him with advertising, publicity, etc.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
521 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 

MR. LYNN CARRICK, in charge of the New 

York editorial office 
WALTER KAHOE, Medical, Philadelphia 
HOWARD K. BAURENFEIND, Education, 

Chicago 
HELEN DEAN FISH, Juvenile, New York 

Lippincott’s is the house which pub- 

lished “The Egg And I.” But it also 
published “Earth and High Heaven” by 
Gwethalyn Graham, “The Shore Diml) 
Seen” by Ellis Gibbs Arnall, Governor of 
Georgia, “The White Tower’ by James 
Ramsey Ullman, “Happy the Land” by 
Louise Dickinson Rich, “The Green Grass 
of Wyoming” by Mary O’Hara, “Mr. 
Adam” by Pat Frank. “The Walls of Jeri- 
cho” by Paul I. Wellman was a Literary 
Guild Selection, and after paying 
stantial stipend to Mr. Wellman, Holly- 
wood is now translating the story into a 


film. 


a sub- 


Lippincott’s has been making books for’ 


more than 155 years, probably the longest 
publishing history in the United States. 
Mr. Lynn Carrick is firm in his belief that 
there are no taboos in book publishing. 
When I mentioned the confiscation by 
Mr. Sumner’s office of a book of poems by 
Vincent McHugh, Mr. Carrick smiled. 
“Writers will keep on saying what they 
want to say, and if it’s good enough, pub- 
lishers will publish it.” 

Far from feeling that a first book is 
necessarily a loss to the publisher, Mr. Car- 
rick is convinced that if it has sufficient 
vitality and distinction, the fact that a new 
talent is being introduced, is of decided 
advantage as far as its reception is con- 
cerned. 

His suggestion to young writers is that 
they should not be afraid of new subject 
matter, or of a new approach to old sub- 
ject matter. Alcoholism, mental disease, 
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and similar subjects were not at one time 
considered good bets for popular American 
appeal. But look at “The Lost Weekend” 
and “The Snake Pit.” 

Lippincott’s has put out more titles this 
year than last—about 80 in the trade and 
juvenile departments (excluding the med- 
ical arid educational departments). They 
advertise diligently and have a good pub- 
licity department. Barbara Frost is the 
lady who dreamed up the mask idea for 
Ellery Queen. On a cross country lecture 
tour the two writers who comprise this 
team wore masks during their talks, and in 
this way intrigued their audiences into 
buying more and more Ellery Queen mys- 
teries. 

Every effort is made to report on manu- 
scripts within two or three weeks, and copy- 
right will be taken out in the name of the 
author on request. We had a long talk on 
contracts and terms, but it boiled down to 
this: They vary. 


COWARD-McCANN, INC. 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

CECIL H. GOLDBECK, Editor-in-Chief 
NANCY HUENEKENS, Editor 
ROSE DOBBS, Juvenile Dept. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., is about 20 years 
old. Perhaps that is the reason that it 
makes a specialty of distinctive first novels. 
Manuscripts are read in their turn, as they 
come, and reports usually go out within 
two or three weeks even for new writers. 

In the absence of Mr. Goldbeck, Miss 
Huenekens made some helpful suggestions. 
She feels that many young writers are not 
fair to themselves, because they don’t work 
hard enough. Too many scripts show a 
flair for writing, with an occasional flash 
of brilliance, but a lack of discipline, a lack 
of technique, a lack of sustained compe- 
tence which comes only from long, hard 
work. “Learn your trade,” is her advice. 
“Don’t send out a manuscript unless it 
represents the very best work, of which 
you are capable.” 

It was Coward-McCann who put out 
“Green Dolphin Street,’ by Elizabeth 
Goudge, which won the first MGM novel 
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award. “The Sudden Guest,” by Christo- 
pher LaFarge, was a dual selection of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. “Mrs. Mike,” by 
Benedict and Nancy Freedman, is an out- 
standingly successful first novel. So are 
“Julie” by Ruth Babcock, “The Unwel- 
come Corpse” by Barbara Frost, and 
“Tide-Rode” by Adelyn Bushnell. 

Coward-McCann, Inc. will copyright in 
the author’s name on request and they will 
give an advance on a promising first novel. 
As to the rest of the contract terms, they 
are, of course, flexible. 

Of the approximately 40 titles which 
are published a year, some—not many— 
are juveniles. They are now looking for 
books for girls and boys in the 12 to 16 
age group. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 

MAXWELL E. PERKINS, Editor-in-Chief 
JOHN H. WHEELOCK Trad 
WALLACE MEYER { ei ci 
CHARLES DUNN etal 
BURROUGHS MITCHELL a 
ALICE DALGLIESH, Juvenile 
WILLIAM SAVAGE, Religious 

Charles Scribner’s Sons publishes almost 
every kind of a book that there is. They 
are general publishers, but if they do have 
a specialty, it is Americana, or books on 
American history. 


Excluding text books and educational 
books, Scribner’s will be putting out about 
100 titles this year. Among the 1946 books 
have been “This Side of Innocence” by 
Taylor Caldwell, a Literary Guild selection 
which has already sold well over a million, 
“The Dark Wood,” by Christine Weston, 
another Literary Guild selection, “Do I 
Wake or Sleep,’ by Isabel Bolton, “Mr. 
Lincoln’s Camera Man, Mathew B. Brady,” 
by Roy Meredith, and behind these, one of 
the oldest and most distinguished lists of 
perennial successes. 

To celebrate its centennial, Scribner’s has 
this year put out Roger Burlingame’s “Of 
Making Many Books,” which too is rolling 
up something of a record in the way of 
sales. 


Mr. Perkins has a reputation for finding 
and developing new writers. They like to 
have a whole finished book to consider, but 
when a promising writer presents a synopsis 
and two or three chapters, they will pass 
on that. Every effort is made to report as 
promptly as possible. Copyrights on works 
of fiction are taken out in the writer’s 
name. With non-fiction it is sometimes ad- 
visable to use the house name. 

The Scribner’s contract is very short and 
concise. But it has many blank spaces, ahd 
how these spaces are filled in depends on 
a great many factors. 


THE VANGUARD PRESS, INC. 
424 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

JAMES HENLE, President and Editor-in-Chief 

“We specialize in controversial books,” 
Mr. Henle said. “What kind? I can tell 
you in one four-letter word which will not 
shock you—‘good’. I shouldn’t take it upon 
myself to tell a writer what kind of book 
to write. We don’t want books that are 
concocted. We want books that are written 
by a writer because he has something to 
say, and because he says it in his own way.” 

This editorial attitude is rewarded with 
a list which is as varied as it is distin- 
guished: “The Studs Lonigan” and “Dann) 
O’Neill and other books of James T. Far- 
rell; “End as a Man,” by Calder Willing- 
ham; “Our Fair City,” edited by Col. 
Robert S. Allen, a brave, adult study of 
the greed and corruption which feed upon 
our city governments; “The Marriage 
Reader,” edited by Samuel G. Kling, and 
Esther B. Kling: “Life Line to a Promised 
Land,” by Ira A. Hirschmann; the list of 
Supreme Court books which includes Dis- 
senting Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes, 
and Social and Economic Views of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis ; “America’s 60 Families,” 
by Ferdinant Lundberg; “/00,000,000 
Guinea Pigs” by Arthur Kallet and F. J. 
Schlink; and the altogether unique juve- 
nile books of Dr. Seuss with the altogether 
unique titles—“And to Think That I Sau 
It On Mulberry Street,’ and “The 500 
Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins.” 
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All fiction Mss are read right in the office 
and are usually reported on within two or 
three weeks. Books are copyrighted in the 
author’s name on request. 

Contract terms vary so much that Mr. 
Henle preferred not to comment on them 
except to say that they do vary depending 
on the cost of the particular book to pro- 
duce, the standing of the author, etc. 

Time was when a publisher broke even 
when a book sold from 2000 to 2500 copies. 
Now, due to higher production costs, it 
takes a sale of 4000 to 5000 copies before 
the book begins to make money for the 
publisher. However, book sales are better 
today. 


DUELL, SLOAN & PEARCE, INC. 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES DUELL 

SAMUEL SLOANE 

CHARLES A. PEARCE, Editor-in-Chief 
MARIE RODELL, Mysteries 


No textbooks, no juveniles, no westerns, 
no plays. Don’t send in any hammock fic- 
tion, or, at the other end of the scale, too 
grim a presentation of life’s so-called reali- 
ties. 

Otherwise anything goes, if it’s good. 
Among the things which go at this office 
are: “As He Saw It,’ by Elliott Roosevelt ; 
“Aurelien,’ by Louis Aragon; “Dulcimer 
Street,’ by Norman Collins; “Jim Crow 
America,’ by Earl Conrad; “Yank: The 
G. I. Story of the War,” the work of Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Erskine Caldwell, Howard 
Fast, Waldo Frank, William Steig, etc.; 
“Dark Legend,” by Dr. Frederic Wertham, 
was a Book Find Club selection ; “My Life 
Story,” by Joe Louis, was a selection of the 
Negro Book Club; “The Light Heart,” by 
Elswyth Thane, was a choice of the Peoples 
Book Club. Dr. Benjamin Spock’s “Com- 
mon Sense Book of Baby and Child Care,” 
received the Parents’ Institute Award as 
the best book for parents during the year. 
Stefan Lorant’s “The New World,’ as 
beautiful a job of publishing as ever I saw 
($20.00), received an award from the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts (to 
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the publisher), as one of the best designed 
and produced books of the year. 

Regional stuff is liked here, and, in its 
Essential Books Department, anything good 
of a specialized, informational, or how-to 
character, has an excellent chance. In this 
category would be included technical books 
of all kinds, self-help, a variety of hand- 
books, series on electricity, aircraft, horse- 
manship, golf—things of that sort. A large 
percentage of these books is sold through 
special lists and outlets, which are not 
available to or not exploited by other firms. 


Except under special, unusual circum- 
stances, copyright is taken out in the name 
of the author, and advances are given. As 
to royalties, scales and rights purchased— 
they vary. 

It is the general consensus of opinion at 
this office that in the last two or three years, 
the level of craftsmanship has taken a sharp 
rise. However, there is some criticism of 
the Mss themselves. “Don’t send in a 
carbon copy,” beg the publishers. “It makes 
a poor impression. And be as careful of 
the physical condition of your script as a 
lawyer of his brief, before he submits it for 
judgment. It makes a difference.” 

Also: “This new type of survey is very 
important. I don’t know of its ever having 
been done before. But even the more limi- 
ted listings, made it possible for writers to 
ascertain at least roughly, what various 
houses published. Yet, they send us juve- 
niles. It wastes so much time and effort 
and expressage.” 

Moral: Save these listings and use them. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 
THEODORE M. PURDY, Editor-in-Chief 
JANE LAWSON 
THEODORE JAECKEL 
PATRICIA SCHARTLE 
CARL VAN NESS, Text Books 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., is 
122 years old, one of the oldest in the pub- 
lishing business, which started as a general 
store in Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
It puts out about 70 titles a year, exclud- 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Writing the Baby Article 


By CRESCENTA B. KAUFMAN 


tended for slick writers who are busy 

cashing four figure checks, but for 
the housewife and mother, imbued with 
the idea of -putting her typewriter to work, 
and an ulterior motive in mind (i. e.: to 
get away from diapers, dishes, and dust- 
pans). If you are such a woman and/or 
housewife, content with “pin money” 
checks from writing, what are we waiting 
for? 

On the theory that, “I have done it— 
you surely can do it,” I pass this informa- 
tion along. The mother of girls, aged two 
and six, I have sold fifty baby articles since 
I started writing three years ago. 


Well, what’s the first thing big name 
writers tell us? “Write about what you 
know.” What do we know then, first hand 
and better than anyone else—of course— 
babies! 

There is a ready market for these short 
simple sagas of babyology, so let the clean- 
ing go this morning, mother, tag along and 
we'll see if we can’t get you a sale before 
the next issue of this magazine goes to bed. 


You’ve heard that rule, “Read several 
issues of the magazine you want to write 
for,” and moth-eaten though that rule may 
be it is still an essential one. Oh, I know, 
I thought the same thing myself, “Why, I 
don’t have to read the magazine. I know 
what I want to say.” But that is a fallacy. 
You may know what you wish to write, 
but if you can’t write what the editor 
wants to print, you’ll never experience the 
thrill of cashing his check. 

With apologies to the baby magazines 
listed at the end of this article, the mags 
are more or less alike. Of course, each 
editor, being a rugged individual, has his 
likes and dislikes, but aside from that, let 
us say, a la Gertrude Stein, a baby magazine 
is a baby magazine. 


()) "ended for this article is not in- 
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Starting with the day the doc confirms 
your suspicions. “Ah, going to be a moth- 
er!” It has happened to millions of women 
before, but when it happens to you, you 
feel different, higher, better than most 
women. Or what was your reaction? 
Whatever it was, sit down at your desk (a 
comfortable chair in your condition) , reach 
for the typewriter and start jotting down 
your impressions and the way you feel. If 
this first attempt at contemporary litera- 
ture doesn’t sell, at least Junior will some- 
day appreciate reading how you felt be- 
fore he was born. Ever think of that? 

Perhaps you were given a copy of a baby 
magazine when you lie comfortably (or un- 
comfortably) in the hospital bed. How 
cute the illustrations, you thought. How 
simple the articles seemed. Yes, if you were 
on your toes (not literally, naturally), you 
would have asked the nurse in the crisp 
starched uniform for a pencil and paper 
and started that very day, writing down, 
“How it feels to have a baby.” Maybe it 
would be unprintable, but you'll learn to 
slant, sister! 

With my first baby, the writing bug was 
just in the process of germination, but on 
my way to the labor rooms with the sec- 
ond, I dropped three manuscripts in the 
mailbox outside the hospital. And with 
baby number two, the nurse in attendance 
made such an impression on me that in 
between pains I was mentally forming an 
article which I tentatively called, “Witch 
or Angel.” This article sold under the title, 
“In the Delivery Room.” So you see, ideas 
are everywhere—it all depends on you and 
your treatment of the ideas. 

Did you enjoy your visits to the obstetri- 
cian? Did you form opinions of the other 
swollen women who were filling up the 
chairs? And how about old Doc, wasn’t 
he a character? All possible plots for you, 
once you recognize them. 
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Then when you take your red faced 
seven pound beauty home, you’ll have first 
hand ready made information. Who could 
not write about their own baby when you 
have him before you twenty-four hours a 
day? How cute he is, how good, or how 
obstreperous. 

Just one word of caution here. We all 
think our own children wonderful but too 
much of that in an article can be “sticky.” 
Most editors and readers prefer being told 
about a child who is naughty but normal 
and not about the child busy admiring the 
halo mothers have placed benevolently 
over their heads. 

Ah, now we come to the question I know 
you’ve been wanting to ask. Sure, you have 
ideas. Sure, you want to write but how 
to get started and where to find the time? 
Ah, my friend. That is just it—you will 
have to find it. I have written articles or 
revised while heating the teakettle for 
dishes or while waiting for the vegetables 
to cook. I have dreamed up plots in the 
dishpan (an excellent place—it helps take 
the curse off housework). I have written 
as early as six in the morning after baby 
had her bottle and as late as midnight just 
before her two am. lunch. Right now my 
two-year-old is beside me playing with a 
trestle which loads and unloads hundreds 
of marbles. The din is terrific and her 
shrieks ear-splitting and pardon me, but 
here comes the laundry man. 

Ok, he’s gone. 


If you’re determined to write (and I 
know you are), you will find the time, 
come relatives, solicitors or the measles. 

If you can’t possibly manage the time 
while baby is under a year, jot down your 
ideas. Then when he is older and more 
or less adjusted to the sight of his mother 
pounding away on the typewriter, you will 
have time for yourself. Condition baby 
right from the start. Let him learn to like 
the musical tap tap tap of the keys so that 
he can take his nap while you write. 

All right, you’ve got your ideas down. 
What then? 

Here’s a few things you ought to know. 


Most of the mags like the personal ex- 
perience article. Some of them _ prefer 
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strictly informative and authoritative ma- 
terial. But I always say who could be 
more authoritative than a mother? While 
others like the thematic article, a little 
story woven around your baby’s antics, a 
theme running through the article. Make 
your article mean something so that it’s 
not just a hodge podge of words, so that 
the reader will learn something and be 
amused by it. A dash of humor is nearly 
always desirable. For the woman who can 
laugh at herself and laugh away her 
troubles is welcome on the pages of any 
magazine. A baby in itself is the source 
of much laughable material. Write lightly, 
sprightly and with a galvanic viewpoint. 

There is a market for enlightening or 
uproariously funny baby articles to any 
magazine from Ladies’ Home Journal on 
down. You’ve read them and enjoyed them 
there yourself. Most of these are staff 
written, I'll admit, but occasionally we be- 
ginners can sell here, too, if the article 
merits attention. 

A good title presents a ready chance for 
sale. Try to think up an eye catcher. Some 
of the titles I’ve sold are “Baby Buggy 
Boulevard,” anent the daily parading of 
buggies on our most prolific street. “So 
You Won’t Talk, Huh?” about baby num- 
ber one who wouldn’t. “Diaper Data.” 
“Lucky Little Lambkin.” “Keepers Cree p- 
ers.” “To Have and to Hold.” “Kandid 
Kamera Kid.” “Pregnant Women Are Peo- 
ple,’ and “Second Babies are More Fun.” 
Use of alliteration is helpful. 


Now let us assume your one thousand- 
word article is ready for fina] copy. You 
should type it on the best bond paper that 
you can squeeze out of the food money. 
When you get your own checks, stock up 
on good paper (the kind that you can 
erase without detection is miraculous) , and 
those eternal stamps. Keep your manu- 
script neat. You wouldn’t dream of apply- 
ing for an office job with dirty fingernails 
and unkempt hair, would you? Then you 
shouldn’t dream of submitting an article 
on yellow paper, written on both sides with 
erasure marks sneering at the editor. For 
the typewritten manuscript is the editor’s 
look at you! Not that articles submitted 
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this way haven’t sold. Conversely, if it’s 
good, they'll buy the story even it it’s 


written on toilet tissue. But as a novice, 


put your best typewriter efforts forward. 


When you receive a check for five, ten 
or twenty-five dollars, it will thrill you 
more than friend husband’s kisses, although 
you’d better not tell him that. And think 
of what you can buy! Maybe that luxuri- 
ous expensive snowsuit for baby, the one 
you wanted yet hesitated to purchase. It 
is much more satisfying buying things for 
baby with money you’ve earned writing 
about him. Seems as though he’s going 
to pay his own way in the world, doesn’t it? 


Well, that’s enough reading now. Get 
busy, don’t procrastinate. See what you 
can knock off now—today! Soon you'll 
be joining the brigade of writers with that 
incurable, intoxicating disease, ““Mailmani- 
when the man in your life won't 
necessarily be hubby (poor darling, he al- 
ways suffers when we gals turn writer), but 


tis,” 


the mailman. 
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Here are a few of the more popular 
and best paying of the baby magazines and 
good luck! 

Baby Talk Magazine, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18,°N. Y. Irene Parrott, editor. Pays 1% cents 
per word within thirty days after acceptance. 
Uses articles on babies up to one year and a 
half, only. 

The Modern Baby Magazine, 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Kenneth Alford, edi- 
tor. Pays flat rate of $5 per article. Mostly in- 
formative articles. 

Today’s Baby Magazine, 424:Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Same as The Modern Bab) 
Magazine. 

The American Baby, 258 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N. Y. Beulah France, editor. Pays one-half 
cent per word on publication.. Overstocked at 
the present time. ; 

My Baby Magazine, One East 53rd s$t, New 
York 22, N. Y. Gertrude Warburton, editor. 
Pays one cent a word on publication. Welcémes 
helpful articles written by mothers on ‘dany'phase 
of their personal experiences that would be of 
interest to other mothers. 


Baby Post, 55 W. 42nd St., Room 660, New 
York, N. Y. Louise Cripps, editor. This is a 
quarterly. Prefers articles concerning children 
up to two years, less than 1000 words. Pays on 
publication. 
































Slanting the Outdoors Story 


By JIM HANYEN 


Associate Editor, Outdoors 


time. If it ever was in the “hillbilly 

yarn for hillbilly readers” stage, it 
has emerged. There are close to 20,000,000 
people in the United States who fish and 
hunt and most of these are urbanites. The 
country folks have been to school, too. 

The editor of any outdoor magazine 
which is still doing business knows this full 
well, and he scrutinizes contributions with 
as practiced and critical an eye as you'll 
find in any editorial office. He looks for 
plot, development, catchy leads, twists, 
good characterization, credible dialog and 
fast action. What, possibly excluding the 
latter, distinguishes this from your good 
popular slick story? Probably on the differ- 
ence between a fine craftsman dealing with 
love at $750 a story, and a somewhat lesser 
craftsman dealing with fish and game at 
$150 up per story. 

The first requirement for writing a hunt- 
ing or fishing story is authority. That’s not 
unusual; you must know background to 
write any story. The distinguishing feature 
here, though, is that you’re writing for the 
trade. You're telling stories, or writing 
how-to-do-its, for people who are apt to 
know as much about the subjects as you do. 

None of the going editors will permit you 
to kid the readers with stuff you’ve looped 
together from the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
a couple of outdoor columns and Good- 
speed’s “Treasury of Fishing Stories.” The 
editor reads books, too, and furthermore 
he’s an authority on outdoor topics. He’s a 
slicked-up dude in store clothes five days a 
week, for forty odd weeks a year, but the 
rest of the time he’s out whipping trout 
streams or quail gunning, himself. 

The sport’s the thing in your outdoor 
book. Editors view dimly your chortlings 
over stuffed creels, bag limits, and how you 
outwitted the local game warden. Any 
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story which smacks of commercialism is out 
with most of the magazines, too; that takes 
care of trapping. 

Play down gore in your stories. Sulphur- 
ous letters and cancelled subscriptions fol- 
low the printing of any yarn in which a 
little bird or beastie has suffered an uncom- 
monly rough end. Have your game die 
cleanly, when possible. Don’t go home and 
leave a half-dead buck staggering around 
on a hillside where he'll die painfully and 
unfound. 

You'll have more success if you feature 
light arms and fishing tackle. There’s not 
much kick to reading about a squirrel hunt 
in which the author pointed his eight 
gauge skyward, levelled a tree top and in- 
cidentally blotted out a squirrel Talk 
about three and four-ounce flyrods in your 
stories and use 3x or 4x leaders. 


F YOU’RE writing for Field and Stream, 

Outdoors, Outdoor Life, Sports Afield, 
or any of the magazines in this group, you 
have a fairly wide range of subjects: hunt- 
ing, fishing, boating, woodcraft, photog- 
raphy, camping, hunting dogs, and travel. 
Before you start how-to-do-its on any of 
these, it would be well to sound out the 
editor. Most of the books maintain depart- 
ment editors who write most of their own 
material. The market for instructive ar- 
ticles is by no means closed, though. 

The best length for your story or article 
is about 2,500 words. Usually you can go 
over, or fall short of this, by a thousand 
words, but your chances are best if you 
don’t. 

Policies vary on buying in and out of 
season. Field and Stream, for example, 
buys without regard to season; they’ll run 
trout pieces any time of the year. We don’t. 
If the story is exceptional, we'll sometimes 
pick it up out of season and run it when 
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we think it’s timely. Payment is usually on 
acceptance, and the rates are good—from 
two to ten cents per word. The average 
payment is somewhere in the middle. 

Let’s check on what makes a salable 
yarn, As I suggested in my lead, a medium 
amount of craftsmanship is a “must” in 
modern outdoor writing. You'll find that 





us: ‘He was Colonel of a British Eighth 
Army Tank Regiment in North Africa. 
Doc Hatch met him all right. At the time 
things were rough—you remember that 
Rommel had the British backed damn near 
into Alexandria. This Colonel was brought 
in with a leg torn up by shrapnel, the 
wounds full of sand and crank-case oil and 


ai J you even need a plot, a point which many what-not . . . Hatch had run the show 
se would-be contributors are prone to forget. when they put the odd pieces of that leg 
t That goes equally for your fiction and your together. You wondered, as you thought of 
= ‘ first person accounts. it, how the hands which had managed that 
- : In April Outdoors, we printed a minor piece of surgery could so bungle a dry fly 
f 3 classic, we think, called “Old Glory’s cast. And you loved the Doctor a little 
+4 Trout.” The author is Howard Walden, more for that bungling which was so spe- 
- one of the best of our regulars. We were a_ cially his. . . .” 
d trifle unhappy when we first saw the man- 
d uscript, for Walden had gone the limit on Walden has accomplished quite a bit in 
d wordage—over 3,500. But after a reading, this lead: we have the setting, we’ve met 
we wasted no time mailing out a check. most of the characters, and we've been 
- é Here was a solid plot, a good twist, excel- promised some action. Let’s skip a few 
“ i lent characterization, and plenty of action. paragraphs and get to where the Colonel’s 
‘a i Anyone aiming for Outdoors would do _ been introduced. Watch this character de- 
“ well to read and emulate this one. develop. 
“ The following extensive quotes reveal 
k the lead, plot and the quality of the char- “Dr. Hatch’s North African find was an 
i acterization : upright and formidable soldier, a giant of 
| a guy who seemed, at first glance, imbued 
¥ “Professor Kent and I were halfway into with the character and physical attributes 
‘ i our waders, so Tom Garrison took the spe- of the tanks he had shepherded across 
: t cial delivery letter from the boy who had Lypbia’s sands. His face was the color of a 
, ' walked it all the way up to the March desert sunset. If you thought of his wounds 
‘ ‘ Brown Fly Fishing Club from the post of- at all, you could judge when he walked 
P f fice at Stony Forks. Before opening it, Tom that most of the hurt was gone from them 
. looked at both of us and his glance had a_.. . Colonel Blake-Carrington smiled down 
f sort of a lift of anticipation. at us, put out his great hand and disarmed 
F “It’s from Doc Hatch,’ he said. The at once the vast formidability of his pres- 
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mere announcement, if you knew Doc 
Hatch, was enough to spark your interest 
in the immediate course of events. Some- 
thing would happen up here on the trout 
waters, and likely it would be explosive . . . 
Tom opened it and read: Englishman I 
met in El Alamein during the war—by 
name, Col. Edgerton H. Blake-Carrington 
—is in town, looking for peace and not 
finding it. I’m sending him up to play with 
you guys... A man of good will, and he 
damned near turned Rommel’s krauts back 
from Alamein all by himself. 

“I'd heard a little about this Blake-Car- 
rington. Tom, who had heard more, told 


ence. He protested his utter lack of trout 
fishing knowledge but conceded that the 
sport might be jolly. He had brought up 
what he called a ‘hybrid and possibly quite 
wrong’ outfit and hoped to try it in the 
morning. Would all of us perhaps look over 
his gear later, when he had unpacked, and 
advise him on the fundamentals of fishing? 
. . . Tom suggested a worm if the fly rigs 
gave trouble and advised the Colonel about 
handling a big fish, and other of the trade 
secrets. Also, he told him of the lunker we 
had marked down in the club pool and the 
details of our campaign to get him. 

“The Colonel, though no fisherman, was 
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instinctively sound in his preceptions. ‘It’s 
as serious as that, eh?’ he said. ‘I’ll keep off 
this pool, of course.’ 

“*Fish any and all of the water,’ I told 
him, feeling a little embarrased at this show 
of deference. He wouldh’t take that trout 
in a century, but the chance of his disturb- 
ing the fish concerned me.” 


Obviously, the Colonel will catch the 
trout. The novice writer is apt to use this 
trite twist for his denouement. But a 
trained writer like Walden has something 
better in store for us. The Colonel, after 
landing the lunker, puts him back in the 
stream and Walden justifies this unusual 
act in his characterization of the Briton. 


It’s the néxt morning: 


“A man, a tall, rubber-booted, tweeded, 
curved-stem-piped man, stood knee deep 
in the stream, slowly reeling in line to his 
dangerously-bent rod. It was, I saw, the 
Briton, the Carrington, that Blake. He had 
been up ahead of me, then . . . A tremen- 
dous slow surge on the surface, 40 feet be- 
low the Colonel, showed momentarily the 
huge flanks and fanlike tail of a great trout. 
I hurried toward the Colonel. The fish was 
done; the Colonel, somehow, had licked 
him many minutes before, there in the pre- 
dawn darkness . . . But the job wasn’t over. 
There was still the yard by yard operation 
of bringing him in. I thought of the final 
exhausted surge which has won many a big 
trout his freedom, and at the same time I 
noticed that the Colonel had no net. For- 
tunately, my net was big... . 

“A great heavy fish, as long as an axe 
handle and with spots as big as a dime, he 
was resisting still with his last strength. 
The net went under him from. down cur- 
rent, and lifted him clear... .” 

They examine the trout and find two 
streamers in his lip. One is.the marabou 
the narrator lost the day before and the 
other is a home-made, crudely-tied buck- 
tail. It is the sight of this latter that decides 
the Colonel to return the trout to the 
stream. That’s explained in the de- 
nouement. 


“T took out the 30-inch tape which I 
brazenly carry, and laid it along the levi- 
athan’s length . . . “'wenty-six and a quar- 
ter inches,’ I announced . . . Colonel, be- 
fore you put him back, do you swear that 
you will bear witness that this is the true 
and exact length of this brown trout, to 
any and everyone who may question us on 
same, particularly those two skeptics in 
yonder cabin?’ 

“He avoided my direct look for a second, 
then turned to me squarely. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘not to any and everyone—not to your two 
friends. I am going to ask—and I must 
insist on this—that you never tell Hatch I 
caught this fish.’ 

“*Why?’ I asked, blinking. 

“Tt might—it might hurt his pride. A 
swashbuckling fellow, this Hatch, but 
under it is something fine and vulnerable. 
I, for one, wouldn’t hurt that thing.’ 

“T saw a light then—a great light. 

“Doc Hatch really saved your life, 
didn’t he?’ I asked pretty bluntly. 

“The Colonel answered quietly: ‘He’ did. 
And with anyone else in the world on the 
job, I’d be a helpless cripple today, ‘if alive 
at all. In fact, Hatch was lucky he didn’t 
lose his own: life while mending me.’ 

“T looked at him inquiringly. The Doc 
had never intimated that to any of us. 

“*The hospital tent, if you could call it 
that, was under heavy fire all the time. 
Two orderlies, helping Hatch, were killed.’ 

“T was silent a moment, then I asked: 
‘And did he ever indicate, if I’m not too 
inquisitive, that in all his fishing life he’s 
never caught a really distinguished trout?’ 

““*T gathered that, yes,’ the Colonel said. 
‘But look here, Doctor Hatch has had a 
distinguished trout hooked, and very nearly 
landed.’ 

““So?’ That single word must have asked 
everything. 

“Indeed. Last week, when he was up 
here with you fellows. A distinguished 
trout, sir, by your own admission.’ He 
pointed to the trout gasping at our feet. 
‘That trout,’ he went on, ‘was very nearly 
Doctor Hatch’s fish. On this... .’ He held 
up the remains of the red, white and blue 
bucktail. ‘Hatch tied this himself, called it 
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Old Glory. Ever see it before this morn- 
ing?” 

“* ‘Never.’ 

“ “Exactly. Hatch is like that. His queer 
pride, you see. You chaps would have 
ribbed him. Same way with the fish. If 
he told you of his half-hour’s battle, and 
of losing him at the end, you wouldn’t have 
believed him, he thought.’ 

***But he told me, for I’m a worse blun- 
derer than Hatch himself... . But if he 
knew that with all my vast incompetence I 
had caught this big one he had lost .. . 
Let’s save Old Glory’s trout for Hatch. A 
sort of reverse lend-lease.’ ” 


Melodramatic? A little. But still a hell 
of a good story, told differently. 

But let’s assume that you don’t want to 
write fiction. You’re just Joe Outdoors 
who’s had a lot of fun and some good luck 
on your last trip afield or astream, and you 
want to write about it. That’s okay, too; 
the majority of stories published in sporting 
magazines are first person accounts of such 
trips. The thing to remember here is that 
there must be some feature to mark it dif- 
ferent from every trip every other Joe has 
been on. 

Here’s an odd angle that Havilah Bab- 
cock used in Sports Afield. 


“Attired only in my shirttail, I am stand- 
ing hip-deep in the rapids, while the water 
purls and ripples about my unheroic shins. 
I am aware that, thus attired, I perhaps do 
not present a handsome figure, but I am 
comforted by two facts: there is nobody 
within miles to observe my anatomical odd- 
ities, and second, I probably look about as 
well as you would in a similar sartorial 
condition. 

“T slowly reel my minnow, a lively young 
sucker, upstream and onto a flat rock 90 
feet below me. At the base of the rock lies 
a dark pool, around which the water boils 
and seethes. In that pool a sizeable bass 
might be lying in ambush for whatever 
windfall the changeful current might bring 
him. If not a bass, mayhap a lusty channel 
Cat. 


“Something is. As the minnow flops off 
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the rock, it is pounced upon. My line cuts 
through the foaming rapids in a lateral 


run. A bass! A nice one. Finding that 
maneuver ineffective, the bronzeback cuts 
to the other side. Foiled again, he elects to 
charge straight upstream, and I do some 
sprightly reeling, kicking the water mightily 
to head him off... .” 

And so on. It’s not necessary, every 
time, to climb out of your pants and wade 
barelegged in ice cold stream-water. It’s 
only one angle, of course ... just as one of 
our hopeful contributors (he didn’t make 
it) suggested shooting pheasants from 
horseback. A more stable and usual angle 
is night fly fishing for trout; that was done 
for us by George Wells, and will appear in 
June Outdoors. 


INGING PHONES nd clanging 

alarm clocks seem to be regarded by 
almost every new writer as winning formu- 
las for his leads. Let’s create and examine 
a formula lead of this type and see what’s 
been done that’s wrong. 

You’re Al and I’m Bill. We live in Cen- 
tertown, Missouri. It’s a sultry spring day, 
and you’re walking down Main street, 
drinking in the fresh air and wishing you 
hadn’t gotten stinking at the club last night. 
I come up behind you, perspiration beading 
my beefy red face, and pound you solidly 
between the shoulders. 

“Hi, Al, you old toad!” I bellow, as 
you’re picking yourself up. “You look like 
hell! What you need is a good fishin’ trip 
up to Big Crick!” 

You agree. 

Next morning at four a.m. that alarm 
clock goes off. You stumble around in the 
dark, falling over furniture and cursing, for 
you don’t want to put on a light and wake 
the Mrs. Half an hour later you meet me 
over at the diner. We put down a break- 
fast of grapefruit, pancakes, ham and eggs, 
corn flakes and coffee. 

Then we're off. 


We sure as hell are off, for we’ve shot up 
about 500 words, of our allotted 2,500, and 
we haven’t even started fishing yet. 

The reader really isn’t interested in this 
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preamble. He’s started your story, expect- 
ing to hear purring reels and swishing flies, 
and all he’s been treated to, so far, is a 
disgusting episode in the life of a gourmet. 

The same goes for your hunting scory. 
The reader wants to stand behind a figur- 
ative tree, while you’re scratching your 
head and eyeing a jammed rifle, and a 
slightly wounded cougar is scrambling your 
way in a fit of temper. 


Ted Kesting of Sports Afield wrote me 
May 15th: 


“Sports Afield now falls in somewhat of 
a different category than the usual outdoor 
type magazine. As you probably know, 
Sports Afield has a greater circulation than 
any of the others and we feel that it is due 
to a broadened coverage and a better type 
writer. We have a definite ban on the typi- 
cal “me and Joe went hunting” type of 
thing. We do not limit ourselves to hunting 
and fishing but try to cover almost all out- 
door activity except, of course, the purely 
spectator sports. We put great emphasis on 
th2 natural history and conservation phases 
of the outdoors. Also, we regularly carry 
fiction features. 


Sports Afield pays top rates for articles, 
illustrations and photographs, Payment is 
on acceptance. For full length articles the 
rates range from $150.00 to $350.00. 


N introducing a Field and Stream article 

on imaginative fishermen, William J. 
Schaldach uses the anecdotal approach 
with good success : 


“From the time he was six years old, 
Jones had been an inveterate angler, and 
almost up to the day of his passing, at the 
age of 82, he pursued the trout, bass and 
salmon with the fervor of youth. His do- 
mestic and business life had been exem- 
plary, but uncharitable individuals accused 
him of shocking deviations from the 
straight lines of truth in relating his fishing 
adventures. Some people are that way. 

“While Jones was sincere enough him- 
self, it was not without some trepidation 
that he approached the headquarters of St. 





Peter. Things went along smoothly until 
they got on the subject of angling. 

“ ‘Fishing?’ the good saint inquired, 
brightening noticeably. ‘Tell me about it. 
I used to be a fisherman myself.’ 

‘Jones took courage. ‘Well, I spent a lot 
of time at it and did pretty well, on the 
whole. But people never would believe the 
stories I told. They said that I lied like— 
excuse me, —like everything. I suppose the 
things I told them did sound fantastic, 
but—’ 

“For example?” 

“ ‘Oh, there was that eight-pound brown 
on the Battenkill I caught on a 4x leader 
and a three-ounce rod. I had lost my net, 
and it was getting dark. I was in a tough 
spot and—’ 

“ ‘But the trout really did weigh eight 
pounds, didn’t it?’ 

“* “‘Well-l-l—’ 

“Of course, of course. 
three ounce rod?” 

“*M-m, the rod weighed—’ 

“ ‘How exciting! Just think of that! It’s 
a pity more people don’t take up fishing ; 
I’m sure there would be much less trouble 
on the old earth. Pass right on, friend.’” 





And it was a 


Readers will slip into the mood of this 
story. 

While serving as a United Press war cor- 
respondent in Alaska a few years back, 
Rusty Annabel, one of the very best of 
them all, contributed “Sportsmen With Sil- 
ver Wings” to Field & Stream. His lead is 
worth a second reading: 


“In the sullen red glow of a North Pa- 
cific morning, while pilots of the Eleventh 
Army Air Force were being briefed and 
their warplanes readied for a strike against 
grim Paramushiru Island in the Kuriles, 
Serg. Joe Larson, a young aerial gunner 
from Birch Valley, Minnesota, demon- 
strated unforgettably to me the very im- 
portant part that American sports training 
and tradition are playing in the winning of 
the war. 

“It was a morning created for goose 
hunting, a morning with a slow chill wind 
blowing in from the wild sea pastures, filled 
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with the commingled scent of frosted 
erasses and rain-wet earth and the many 
tingling salt smells of the rock-rimmed 
Alaska Peninsula bays. This was Septem- 
ber, and the tundra berries had turned 
sweet as sugar and the white-headed em- 
peror geese were coming in by hundreds to 
feed on them. They walked into the. wind, 
white heads shining in the sunlight, feeding 
like domestic fowl, the old ganders stretch- 
ing their necks and flapping their wings 
out of sheer joy of living. They dotted the 
muskeg flats and the gray shores of the salt 
ponds, and the sound of their wings and 
their querulous talking was the grandest 
thing we had heard in a year of island 
warfare.” 

That lead takes the reader out of his 
living room and plants him at the scene of 
action. In a very short time, he’s going to 
be goose-shooting with Rusty. 

We’ve looked at salable leads, now let’s 
move to the development of the story. If 
you haven’t started some action by this 
time, you’d better get going. The sports- 
man who is reading your piece has learned 
to expect excitement, and plenty of it, in 
the outdoor book. If it doesn’t develope 
early, he'll start yawning and _ turning 
pages. 

You’re writing a fishing yarn. . . . You 
have an acceptable lead, you’ve set your 
story and introduced most of your char- 
acters. Now you’re up to where the big 
trout hit. 

Do you say “He struck with the fury of 
an off-shore twister, and instants later I 
looked despairingly at a snapped leader”? 
Not much there, is there? Let’s give the 
reader a better feel of the action, as How- 
ard Walden did in Old Glory’s Trout: 


“A sunken log lay against the far bank, 
30 feet from where I stood in midstream. 
On the first business cast after getting her 
wet the marabou came down over the log, 
the current had her at once and I started 
the little jerky retrieve, keeping her close 
under the surface and watching her swim, 
tracing the shimmering silvery course. . 

“At first, when I saw it, I didn’t believe 
it. There was a split-second of incredulity, 
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of downright denial of the whole affair. 
That fish coming out from under the log 
was too big for anyone to believe. I saw 
him whole: his head, his long broad back, 
his dorsal fin and upper tail. He assaulted 
the marabou in a single and savage thrust, 
amid a great surface swirl of watsr. I 
struck—after the moment of disbelief had 
passed and realization had seeped hot and 
bright into the fog of all this make-believe 
fancy—and felt an immovable resistance 
for an instant, and then the break and 
weightless emptiness of everything, and 
looked over my shoulder to see my line 
and part of my leader written all destitute 
on the surface upstream. The ripples were 
spreading away from the scene of the 
crime; otherwise, I might have believed I 
had dreamed it all.” 


Or you’re writing a hunting story. Col. 
E. M. Barker, in Outdoor Life, has us in 
the Sahara country on a wild hog hunt. 
Here’s where he’s led us, without many 
wasted words: 

“All I could see was an occasional patch 
of rusty brown hair. The animals would 
come out to the edge of the dense brush, 
showing maybe half their length, then re- 
treat. Finally they seemed convinced that 
the coast was clear and worked their way 
out on the bushy hillside about forty yards 
away. The beasts paid no attention what- 
ever to the noise of the Arabs and dogs in 
the valley below. 


“T thought of all the stories I had heard 
of wild hogs charging a man if he hap- 
pened to wound one of them. I recalled 
the warning, ‘Don’t shoot until he is ten 
meters away. You must kill with the first 
shot.’ I wished that my M-1 carbine were 
a Springfield. 

“With his customary frankness, Gen. Pat- 
ton had told me, ‘Nobody but a darned 
fool will go wild boar hunting with a car- 
bine. I know, because I tried it. The hogs 
eat carbine bullets for acorns. If you must 
hunt with a carbine, climb a tree before 
you shoot!’ 


“There were two big bears in the bunch. 
Their curved white tusks gleamed wickedly 










alongside their ugly snouts. There were a 
half-dozen others, middle-sized, which 
looked as though they would be much bet- 
ter for eating purposes. Now, I wanted 
sport, but I also wanted wild-pork chops 
for the table. So I decided I would first 
shoot a nice young pig, and then I would 
kill a big boar or two. 


“At my first shot, the dust flew from 
behind the shoulder of my wild pork chop. 
A second bullet hit him before he could 
move, and he wilted in his tracks. ‘Boy!’ 
I said to myself, ‘this little carbine is the 
stuff!’ I swung the sights around, located 
the big fellow, and smashed a bullet into 
him. It only raised dust from his hind 
quarters. The big hog turned in my direc- 
tion and came tearing into the open. ... 
I nailed him in the shoulder with a second 
bullet. This seemed to make him really 
mad. Again I remembered, “Don’t shoot 
until he’s ten meters away,’ but I also re- 
called Gen. Patton’s advice. Here were 
two conflicting thoughts.” 


If you have the gift of a light touch, 
use it wherever it is applicable. It should 
be applicable in every story you write, if 
you’ve got it, for editors and readers never 
get enough of the guy who doesn’t take 
himself too seriously. Sam Hall, giving us 
“Gentlemen, the King,” grins a little at 
himself as he races up and down stream 
trying to land a king salmon: 

“A battle with a king is a command per- 
formance. The salmon headed for the Pa- 
cific. So did I. We were doing all right, 
except that he didn’t have to leap rocks, 
beached rowboats, willows and two floating 
docks. I remember passing Mike on a forced 
dog-trot. 

**Any word from your next of kin?’ he 
asked solicitously. 

“T recall, too, that my backing was inex- 
orably thinning on its spool. Any second 
now, and somebody would yell, “The win- 
nah!’ and he wouldn’t mean me. 

“Ten minutes later I thought the fish 
was beginning to tire. That’s a mistake you 
invariably make when you're fighting the 
king. I managed to turn him shoreward 
and capture some cuttyhunk. Ah! Now’s 
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the time, I figured, to show this big bruiser 
what these long tips have up their guides. 
I put on some more pressure. Following 
several vicious spurts, he came in as do- 
cilely as a dead minnow. He was licked 
and willing to be beached. That’s what I 
thought. Fresh-run kings possess a tremen- 
dous amount of stamina. Mine exploded 
in three feet of water.” 


That’s easy reading. 

Perhaps all has gone well with the de- 
velopment of your story, until you are 
about to take your reader around an un- 
foreseen bend. Note how Ed. Ware Smith 
pictures the peace of mind of a game 
warden, just before things start to happen: 


“In spots, the frost was still squeezing 
out of the ruts and it was serious driving, 
but I had time to look around me. It was 
coming daylight and the mist strung off 
along the spruce tops. There was that 
wet, sweet pine smell, and the smell of 
moss. My bones felt too big for my body. 
There wasn’t any trouble within a hundred 
miles. That’s the way I felt. When I got 
to the clearing at the forks of Bald Otter 
and Tom Jones Brook, I found two cars 
parked in the clearing and two tents 
pitched. They looked neat and comfortable 
against the high ridge. The sunrise color 
was reflected off the stream, which was 
dark and swirling here at the junction.” 


Many otherwise - distinguished outdoor 
stories hit a high point somewhere in the 
middle of the development and taper off 
until they’re limping into the home stretch. 
Editors and readers don’t expect, or want, 
to be jarred senseless by some O. Henry 
trick snapper-ending, but a change from 
the usual “Be back next year,” or the satis- 
fied march off into the sunset, would be 
welcomed. 

Let’s take a last look at Old Glory’s 
Trout. I broke off at the denouement, 
when I discussed plot and characterization. 
The yarn could conceivably have ended 
there; however, Walden felt that there was 
a little more to be told: 

“TI looked down at that fish again. There 
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was still time, but not much. ‘All right,’ I 
said. ‘Wet both of your hands in the stream, 
gather up the fish and wade out there with 
him. Don’t drop him; ease him in very 
gently.’ 

“He did as I suggested, a little solemnly, 
I thought . . . The fish hung in the current 
for a moment as if unaware of his freedom, 
then the tail and the fins moved and he 
faded downstream. 

“The Colonel watched the V-ripple 
spread out. ‘I’ve seen an almost-spent tor- 
pedo make the same show,’ he said. 

“He looked at me and smiled a half- 
embarrassed little smile, like a boy. I could 
see that he felt much better about the 
whole thing, not with any smug pride, but 
in another way, a way that was private and 
warm. He had been in a spot, as I see it 
now. He could have told me politely to 
go to hell and find my own reasons for his 
decision to return the fish to the stream. 
It might have been easier that way. But 
B-C had taken the gentleman’s course, 
without letting Doc Hatch down. If his 
simple loyalty was without logic, so are 
many of the profound convictions of man. 
It, had truth, as the dark reasoning of the 
heart knows truth. 

“Wait till I see Hatch, I was thinking, 
who sends his agents, his foreign spies, to 
find his fish and save them for him... 
Then I remembered that I had committed 
myself to secrecy for all time. 

“I’m sorry about you, sir,’ the Colonel 
said, as if reading my thought. ‘Could we 
go to my room and have a drink to that 
fish — and to our bitter little secret?” ” 


I don’t think that this is anti-climatic; 
it adds a bit more to the characterization of 
the Colonel and also relieves the sharpness 
of the denouement. It leaves the reader 
feeling warm, not merely surprised. 

Ben East, in Outdoor Life, has an answer 
to ending the personal experience article. 
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His duck-hunting yarn, “Mallards Round 
the Bend,” winds up like this: 


“|. . This was the last good takeout, the 
end of the line. Our duck hunt was 
finished. 

“I felt sort of bad about it until I re- 
called my duck-hunting friends at home, 
and the way they’d been beefing ever since 
the season opened. “There ain’t a duck 
in the country,’ one old timer had com- 
plained the day we headed north . 
Well, he was wrong, and I’d proved it. 
There were ducks on the Big South. 

“Our duck hunt hadn’t been exactly 
orthodox. There had been no blinds, no 
decoys, no wind in the rushes. Just the 
lazy murmer of the river, the gold and scar- 
let of the woods, the smoke-blue haze of 
October on the far hills, the hammering 
wings of mallards round the bend. But as 
far as I’m concerned, that’s plenty good 
enough, 

“There’s something about anti-aircraft 
action from the bow of a canoe that ap- 
peals to me. Off-hand, in fact, I can’t 
think of a better way to cure duck fever. 
Was my case cured? I slept for seven nights 
in a row after that without once waking 
up before the alarm went off !” 


A last look at the scene, to impress it in 
the reader’s mind, isn’t a bad way to wind 
up. The quality of the description must be 
high, though. 

One last word of warning cn your out- 
door story—don’t be careless. You're try- 
ing to break into a good market, and it’s 
worth the best that’s in you. The field is 
wide open, the reward is good and—I’]l 
stick my neck out—the competition needs 
a good shot in the arm. I'll go so far as to 
say that it will be worth your while to Jearn 
one end of a fly rod from the other, to get 
your background. Maybe you'll even get 
to like fishing, as outdoor editors do. 








NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


ARKET changes continue to take 
M place in all types of magazines. 

And there is news of new markets, 
as well, 

Woman’s Home Companion has finally 
had a fiction editor appointed, to take the 
place of Eileen Lange, who resigned two 
or three months ago. This is Elliott W. 
Schryver, formerly with Viking Press. 

Mr. Schryver says that the fiction policy 
of the Companion is not likely to undergo 
any changes for the present. The same 
high quality of fiction will continue to be 
sought. Lengths, too, remain the same: 
from short-shorts to four or five part serials, 
regular short lengths, novelets. A study of 
current issues will ‘help a writer most in 
knowing what is worth submitting to this 
top market in the field of women’s service 
publications. William A, H. Birnie is edi- 
tor. Address: 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

The new magazine which Harold Field 
is working on for Simon & Schuster is not 
quite ready to announce definite require- 
ments or look at manuscripts., However, 
Mr. Field gave me a general picture of the 
new publication, and suggested that writ- 
ers who are interested in it, might be on 
the outlook for ideas. 

This is to be a Bob Ripley type of thing. 
Though not exclusively his material, it 
will appeal to the sort of reader who likes 
the Ripley columns. However this is not 
a cartoon magazine. It will use pictures 
and text with illustrations on any subject 
in the world which has a quality of wonder 
about it. It need not be fantastic. Not the 
three-eyed-cat stuff. The emphasis is on 
the unbelievable-but-true quality, and this 
may be found in almost anything in the 
world around us. It may be the amazing 
things which come to light in so many hap- 
penings, after the technical mysteries are 
unveiled. 

Once writers get the point of view, they 


will begin to see ideas on every hand. For 
instance, one can look at an ordinary house 
as a junk heap (like the Collyer brothers’ 
house) or one can look at it as a gold 
mine. Any generally interesting subject 
has possibilities. 

The new ‘magazine will be out in the 
late fall, as now planned. Details as to re- 
quirements, lengths, rates, etc., will appear 
here as soon as released. It will be put out 
by Publishing Associates (a subsidiary of 
Simon & Schuster). The address is 699 
Madison Avenue, N, Y., 21. 


OPULAR Publications is adding an- 

other love-Western to its string. This 
makes eight monthlies using love stories 
for this company. 

The new title has not been released. But 
the magazine will be a -pulp similar to 
Rangeland Romances, and will also be 
edited by Harry Widmer. Romance in a 
background of the Old West—that is the 
note to hit. Stories are usually told from 
the girl’s point of view. And the love story 
is definitely most important in the plot. 
Every possible setting which could be con- 
sidered as Old West will be considered. 
But the motivation must come through the 
romance. 

The short stories run from about 3,500 
to 5,000 words. There will be novelets of 
10,000 to 15,000 words; two to an issue if 
they run the top length of 15,000. Payment 
is on acceptance, at a cent a word and up. 

Both the new pulp and Rangeland Ro- 
mances are open markets now. The one 
real difference is that the latter magazine 
uses novelets no longer than 10,000 words. 
Both are open for Western love poems up 
to 20 lines long. These bring 25 cents 
a line, also on acceptance. Address: 205 
Fast 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

The recent strike at Parents’ Institute 
has resulted in a number of editorial 
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changes among the juvenile magazines. 
Kenneth Hall is now editor of Calling All 
Boys (bi-monthly), True Comics (month- 
ly), and True Animal Picture Stories. Ad- 
dress: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Jack Starr is editor of Varsity, the maga- 
zine for boys in their late teens. The first 
issue appeared on the stands the end of 
April and promises well for what the maga- 
zine will be in succeeding issues. There wiil 
be two numbers on a bi-monthly basis, and 
then it is expected that publication will be- 
come monthly. 

Jack Armstrong—The All American Boy 
is a new adventure comic which has just 
been added to those published by Parents’ 
Institute. It is to be a monthly, and will 
probably be out very soon, if it has not 
already appeared by the time you read 
this. For the present, it is all staff work. 
Address: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y., 17. 

One more editorial change in this group 
is ready to announce now. This is on Call- 
ing All Girls, where Claire Glass has suc- 
ceeded Frances Ullmann as Editor. Miss 
Glass was previously fiction editor of 
Fascination, editor of Hillman’s Real Story 
and Real Romance, and more recently 
with the New York office of Magazine 
Digest. 

With the August issue, Calling All Girls 
will appear in the standard format (which 
is somewhat wider than the comics format 
in which this magazine was started). The 
price wi!l go up to 15 cents. It will be- 
come more of a service magazine than 
before, and will make its appeal to some- 
what older girls. The average readers to- 
ward which it will now aim are the 15 and 
16-year-olds. 

Miss Glass is looking for quality fiction 
now, which has strong emotional appeal. 
It shou!d be mature in the sense that, whi'e 
about teen-agers, it can deal with real 
problems of their lives. Lengths continue 
about as before. The market is most onen 
for shorts averaging 2,500 words. The 
short-short lenzth of about 1,000 words is 


also good now. And 4-part serials will 


continue. These may be mystory cr adven- 
ture, and run to a total wordage of 10,000 
to 12,000. The emphasis may be cn plot 
for these, but for the shorter lengths char- 
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acter is more important than action. 

The regular departments are handled 
by the staff. These include beauty, cook- 
ing, fashions, decorating, movies, records, 
However there is a definite market for any- 
thing of general interest to teen-agers, 
especially if timely or with an intriguing 
human interest angle. These should be 
well-written, informative—but in informal 
style. Be sure they don’t sound as if one 
were talking down to readers; just give 
them youthful feeling. Lengths run from 
1,000 to 2,000 words. Payment for both 
fiction and articles is on acceptance,: at 
rates which run up to 5 cents a word. 
Mostly 5 cents. 

The editor is also interested in artic'es 
that have an unusual treatment, or that 
could be handled graphically by sketches 
or in quiz form. She will buy text-captions 
for such an article that can be handled in 
cartoon fashion. She will also consider 
short humorous poetry which stresses the 
teen-age angle and has snappy endings. No 
“mood” poetry. Better follow current 
issues to note the new feeling about ma- 
terial in Calling All Girls. Address: 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


HE publisher, Martin Goodman, has a 

long list of magazines to his credit. 
However, it is necessary to keep close touch 
with these, as titles sometimes shift rapidly. 
At present, the emphasis is on_ his fact- 
detective books and his pulps. Miss Amer- 
ica and Junior Miss have both been re- 
turned to comics, and all plans for making 
them girls’ service magazines dropped for 
the present. Screen Stars has also been sus- 
pended. These were all in the offices at 
350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1 (Empire State 
Building). 

The fact-detective magazines owned by 
Martin Goodman are all at 366 Madi-on 
Avenue (N. Y. 17) and are edited by 
Robert E, Levee. Two more titles are be- 
ing added: Exclusive Detective Cases and 
Best Detective Cases. These are revival: 
of titles published some years ago. Added 
to the five titles already going, this g-oup 
is now composed of seven bi-monthlies. 
The staff has been increased, so that Mr. 
Levee can continue his policy of fast. re- 













ports. Query him on cases first, of course. 
Current cases are most sought. He can use 
a lot of 5,000 worders; also short-shorts of 
1,000 to 2,000. Pictures must be available 
on everything. Also, there’s a market for 
short articles 6n various phases of crime 
500-600 words. Payment here runs from 
1% to 2% cents a word and $3 for pic- 
tures; all on acceptance. The other titles 
in this group include Amazing, Complete, 
Exposé, Leading, and National Detective 
Cases. 

The pulps of this group (formerly 
known as Red Circle) are taking on new 
life. These are also being made into bi- 
monthlies. And if present plans go through, 
there will be fifteen titles. The titles of 
the new books are not available at the 
moment. But here are the groupings: 

A new detective title will be brought out, 
in addition to the current Detective Short 
Stories. For these, the makeup is extremely 
flexible, and any length from 2000 to 20,- 
000 words can be considered. Any type 
of detective story is all right, too. 

Three new Westerns will be added to 
the current Complete Western Book Maga- 
zine and Western Novels and Short Stories. 
Stories of the Old West are needed for 
these five books—any setting, frontier, pio- 
neer, etc. Length run from 2000 to 35,000 
words. 

Five new sports books are planned, in 
addition to the three now going: Best 
Sports, Complete Sports, and Sports Ac- 
tion. Stories for these may include only 
major sports; anything which attracts a big 
spectator audience. Lengths run from 2000 
to 20,000 for these. 

Robert O. Erisman, who continues as 
editor of the group, feels that he has been 
handed a big assignment all of a sudden. 
But he’s glad to have a really good open 
market at last. Novels are especially im- 
portant, as he has used very few up to now. 
But everv length is needed. Payment is 
usually a cent a word, on acceptance. 

At this moment it is still uncertain 
whether this group of pulps will remain at 
366 Madison Avenue (N. Y. 17) or will be 
moved down to the Empire State office 
(350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1). However, 
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your manuscript will reach the editor no 
matter which address you use, as the com- 
pany maintains regular messenger service 
between its offices. 

Frank Armor is rapidly straightening out 
the business difficulties caused by the 
check-juggling of Wilton Matthews and 
Kenneth Hutchinson. (Those two editors 
received sentences of two to four years 
apiece.) Now the big question is paper to 
replace the supply lost when all three of 
his mills were bought up by some of the 
giant publishers. For the present, the love 
pulps have all been suspended. Issues of 
each of several other titles are made up 
and waiting for the word to go head. And 
no manuscripts are wanted until that time. 
Robert Gwinn resigned, to concentrate on 
his own writing. And Madge Bindamin is 
running the editorial department. 

To simplify things, Trojan, Arrow, and 
the group name of Speed Magazines, have 
all been consolidated into a single title. 
Hereafter, this company will be called 
Trojan Magazines, Inc. Address: 125 East 
46th Street, N. Y. 17. 


ETAIL prices may be coming down— 

maybe—but more magazines have 
raised their prices. Last month, The New 
Yorker went to 20 cents on the stands. And 
with the June 10th issue, Look will sell for 
15 cents instead of a dime. Save Ladies 
Home Journal, and Better Homes and 
Gardens, every book that went up in price 
so!d less on the stands. 

Book Reader has been suspended by its 
parent company, Omnibook, Inc. Subscrip- 
tions will be absorbed into the Omnibook 
lists. This lasted less than a year, the first 
issue having appeared June 14, 1946. Ad- 
dress: 79 Ninth Avenue, N. Y. 11. 

Airways Traveler is changing its format, 
and will have a small market open to writ- 
ers from now on. This was originally a 
small giveaway for plane passengers. It is 
published by The Henry Publishing Com- 
pany, who also have Skyways. Beginning 
with the middle of July, the magazine will 
change to standard format, and will ap- 
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pear as three separate magazines distribu- 
ted on the planes of three major airlines: 
Flagship Traveler (American Airlines), 
Mainliner Traveler (United Air Lines), 
and Trans World Traveler (Trans World 
Airline). 

The magazine will continue to use some 
information about hotels, restaurants, 
entertainment, etc., in the principal U. S. 
cities where the airlines touch. There will 
be various amusement features such as 
quizzes, puzzles, tests, etc. These have been 
arranged for, and now at least are not to 
be bought from the free-lance. The air- 
lines themselves will provide travel articles 
pertaining to the regions which they cover. 


This leaves a market, obviously not too 
big, for articles of a general nature which 
might interest air travelers. They should 
not be at all regional, since these must run 
in all three books. Gourmet subjects, 
general phases of travel, or just generally 
interesting subjects may be considered. 
Lengths will run about 1000 to 2000 words. 
Submit idea and outlines, or completed 
articles if you have them now, to Mrs. 
Armstrong, associate editor. Rates have 
not been decided upon definitely as yet. 
But the editors are planning ahead for fall 
issues, which will be monthly. Address: 
444 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22—Airways 
Traveler. 

Countrybook, which formerly appeared 
as The Country Book, has grown up from 
digest size to regular format. It is still a 
quarterly. And it has raised its price from 
a quarter to 50 cents. The amount of re- 
print has been cut down greatly, and the 
contents made much more general, with 
more emphasis on the literary side. It is 
now a magazine to interest the occasional 
farmer, or the would-be-perhaps farmer, 
as well as the active farmer. Erwin Swann, 
who started the magazine, then sold it to 
Editorial Publications which owned Asia, 
Antiques, and The New Republic, has now 
bought it back. He acts as editor and pub- 
lisher. Though a city man himself, farm- 
ing is his serious hobby and he preaches 
the gospel that country life is the good 
life! 
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Articles average 1200 to 1500 words, 
with shorts of 350 to 400 words for a 
single page. Payment is on publication, 
rates varying up to about $40 for an aver- 
age article. Reports tend to be slow since 
the magazine is only a quarterly. Address: 
41 West 47th Street, N. Y. 19. 

New Physical Culture, Bernarr Macfad- 
den’s lone magazine at present, has also 
shifted to regular format. This gives it 
good display space on the newsstands, 
something that few pocket-size publica- 
tions could command. The paper is news- 
print and not what the publisher would 
prefer—but a step in the right direction. 
No one is finicky today about paper! 

The contents of New Physical Culture 
is not too different in the larger format. 
Your best bet is to study the magazine 
itself, to get the feel. Cartoons are a 
syndicated feature. But the rest is free- 
lance material. And the whole magazine 
is being made more of a family type publi- 
cation, with a home-making department. 





Stories of personal experiences in some 
way related to health are most needed. 
About 1,000 words is a good length for 
these. And pictures of the people add to 
the convincing quality of the experiences. 
Occasional controversial articles concern- 
ing sex, divorce, etc., are used. Articles 
pertaining to the home may sometimes run 
longer—but keep under 2000 words. Pay- 
ment is 2 cents a word, on or sometimes 
before publication. Pictures which are 
played up prominently on the page bring 
$5 each; snapshots are $2. Ange Brashing 
is managing editor. Address: 535 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Mrs. Rose Wyn advises writers who want 
to sell to her love pulps to be sure their 
heroines sound like girls of today. Stories 
need not be risqué; that’s a mistaken idea 
of making them “modern.” But get away 
from the saccharine type of writing, and 
avoid overused plots. A story can be realis- 
tic and definitely 1947, without losing its 
air of romance and its good taste. Oc- 
casionally some realistic dialog can cover 
up a weak plot. But to sell here, you should 
really be sure to get a good plot as the 
basic requirement. The wise little Bobby 
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Soxers and their older sisters don’t want to 
read stories which smack of lavender and 
old lace! 

Lengths and rates remain the same. De- 
cisions are fast. There are four love pulps 
in this group, all bi-monthlies at present: 
Love Fiction, Complete Love, Variety 
Love, and Ten-Story Love. Address: 23 
West 47th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Editors of the various love pulps in the 
Popular Publications string remind writers 
that there is no central reading system. 
Each editor accepts or rejects only for het 
own books. So a rejection by one does not 
mean rejection for all; though any re- 
jection might just possibly mean that the 
writer could tighten up his story a bit be- 
fore trying another editor. 

Shirley Frazier, editor of Air World, 
indicates that her magazine is swinging 
over more to model planes. But she uses 
some articles on general aviation subjects. 
Lengths of feature articles run 1800 to 
2500 words - 
aviation. Fillers also, in lengths under 1500 
words. Payment varies from 2 to 10 cents 
a word, on acceptance. Address: 241 
Church Street, N. Y. 13. 

American Weekly, the Hearst newspape1 
weekly supplement, is not entirely closed 
to the free-lance, though a large proportion 
of its material is staff prepared. One reason 
for this is that the magazine uses material 
all written to its own special and indi- 
vidual pattern. So an outside writer can- 
not hope to sell unless he is willing to take 
the time and effort to study the market 
with care. 

It is always best to submit your idea first, 
here, with an outline indicating the facts 
and the treatment to be used. The editors 
consider such material in their regular con- 
ferences, decide on what they want, and 
then order from outlines. They meet fre- 
quently, and do not take much time to 
make decisions as to what to order. Pay- 
ment depends on length, value, amount of 
work needed. 

All material for this market must be sus- 
ceptible to illustration. If you have pic- 
tures or know where suitable ones can be 
found, include this information along with 


anything fresh or basic in 
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your outline. P. L. Trussell is editor. But 
the best thing to do is address your query 
to the Assignment Desk of Amer.can Week- 
ly, at 235 East 45th Street, N. Y. 17. 
Bartholomew (allied with 
the Macfadden magazines) has suspended 
publication for the present of the 25 cent 
reprint books it has been putting out for 
the past two or three years. These have 


House, Inc. 


been mostly detective stories or novels 
popularized in the movies, Orlin Tremaine 
has been editing these. “Bart House” is in 
the Bartholomew Building, 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

The inexorable law of supply and de- 
mand is gradually making for more paper. 
Some magazines are closing up due to ab- 
normally high production costs; others are 
raising their retail prices which in turn re- 
duces their press runs by 5 to 20 per cent 
as the public is not buying higher priced 
items. 

Donald Wollheim, whe was formerly edi- 
tor of the two detective pulps in the Ace 
group, is now with Avon Publishing Com- 
pany at 119 West 57th Street (N. Y. 19). 
He is editor of the new Avon Fantasy 
Reader, a bi-monthly in pocket-book for- 
mat, which uses all reprint material and 
sells for 35 cents. 

Also, he is working on a fantasy maga- 
zine which is to appear quarterly and is 
scheduled for this fall, maybe October. For 
this, he is looking for all new material, with 
a high standard of writing. Types of stories 
include anything in a broad field: science 
fiction, weird, fantastic, imaginative, etc. 
Lengths run between 3000 and 15,000 
words. And payment is promised at a 2- 
cents a word minimum. The title is not 
given out yet; just address manuscripts to 
Mr. Wollheim at the address above. 

There is no longer to be a closing date 
for the submission of manuscripts for the 
W. W. Norton Medical Award. Entries 
will be judged at any time in any year. The 
award offers $3,500, $1,000 of which is an 
cutright grant and the rest is a guaranteed 
advance against royalties. Details of the 
contest may be obtained from W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, Inc., now located at 101 


Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3. 
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The current contest sponsored by Eller) 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine will not close 
until October 20th of this year. Manu- 
scripts should not run over 10,000 words. 
Awards are made solely on the basis of 
merit—quality of writing and originality of 
plot. The prizes are higher this year: 
$3,000 first prize and six additional awards 
of $500 each for the six next best original 
detective-crime stories. Other acceptable 
stories will be bought at the magazine’s 
regular rates. $1,000 of the total prize 
money has been contributed by Little, 
Brown & Company of Boston for the right 
to publish the first book-anthology. 

The prize-contest rules include data on 
sale of further rights: $50 for use of prize 
winning and other stories in the original 
edition of the book anthology, $50 for use 
in cheap editions, and a pro-rata share of 
25% of the royalties if the antholcgy 
should be chosen by a book club. Authors 
of all stories bought through this contest 
also agree to sell non-exclusive foreign 
rights for $50 per story. The address: 570 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y, 22. 

Humor Business is a new trade journal 
in the comedy field and is due out in June. 
Dick Randall is publisher. George Lewis 
is editor. The magazine will be circulated 
mostly by subscription, though it will be on 
newsstands in New York City; 25 cents a 
copy. It promises to feature tips and hints 
on new comedians and new gagwriters, in 
addition to more general news about the 
humor field. If humor is your line, this 
might be of interest to you. Send for a 


sample copy or subscription ($2.50 a year) 
to George Lewis, 347 Madison Avenue, 


~ ¥.. 4. 
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Harcourt Brace and Company of New 
York City have just reissued E. M. Forster’s 


Aspects of the Novel. ($2.50) Although 
this book was originally published in 1927, 
it is still surprisingly valuable in its discus- 
sions of the fundamental drives which 
make a good novel. The chapters were 
lectures, originally, and retain the easy, 
clear style of the spoken word. 

Mr. Forster does not offer any one-two- 
three to success. But he does discuss the 
basic drives of story, people, plot, etc., in 
a way to help the serious writer in his 
work. He goes into the matter of people 
in life as compared with their fictional 
counterparts. He presents his views on the 
psychological reasons why novels hold 
solace for the reader; their illusions of 
power and insight; their revelations of the 
inner life. When is the element of surprise 
properly used? And why must plot lose 
out to characters? Why should a writer 
plan his novel at all? The writer aiming 
at some quick cash for a_ rental-library 
novel may find the book disappointing. But 
the serious novelist will discover much in- 
spiration within these pages. 

Another bock which will appeal chiefly 
to writers aiming at quality markets is 
titled: Indirections for those who want 
to write. The book startles one with its 
“Nobody can tell 


you how to write.” Thereupon its author, 


opening chapter-head: 


who is a successful writer and_ teacher, 
proceeds with a great deal of excellent 
advice on the whole subject. Indirections 
is published by Alfred A. Knopf of New 
York City. ($2.00) 









































Feature 


Writing 


By EARL V. CHAPIN 


HAVE spent ten years in the feature 

article field; and after ten years I am 

willing to climb right out on a limb, 
if there is any, and flatly state that the best 
material for feature stories is to be found 
right in your own balliwick, wherever you 
are. 

Among experienced writers this state- 
ment will raise scarcely an eyebrow, but I 
make it because I suspect that many be- 
ginners may doubt it. 

When I chose to go into the feature 
article field I read in Satevepost, and 
Collier’s about great men, and deep things 
and I thought to myself, to be a successful 
writer I must write about things of great 
significance. I was correct in my premise 
and wrong in my conclusion. 

At about that time I had an experience 
that should have taught me something. 
I was spending an interlude between col- 
lege semesters “under the parental roof,” 
as the local paper used to put it. This roof 
was a little border country town of some 


1200 souls. 


One day a friend remarked to me: 
“We've got to kick that d-n Leon Plante 
off the golf course. He’s living there in a 
creamery churn.” 


“Churn?” said I. “That’s news!” And 
off I went with my little $13 folding cam- 
era. 

The picture I took was printed in prac- 
tically every roto section in the United 
States. It appeared in Time magazine ; 
Robert Ripley drew a cartoon of it; it even 
came back to my home town in the roto- 
gravure of a Swedish newspaper. And I 
am told that Mussolini once referred to it 
as an example of how things were in 
America. 
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But I was too busy looking for stories of 
great significance to learn a lesson. Soon 
afterward I returned to college where, 
among the monumental piles of stones and 
books, I could delve into things of great 
importance. 

That was in the Dust Bowl decade. 
Everybody was talking about the weather, 
and I wrote a monumental treatise entitled 
“The World Grows Warmer.” It was a 
work of painstaking research. 

I sent it to Forum, a high-class slick pub- 
lication of those days, edited by Henry 
Goddard Leach. Mr. Leach replied that 
he thought it was a very good article. Was 
I a meteorologist? I wasn’t. Could I get a 
meteorologist to by-line it? One offered to 
for a considerable fee. This correspondence 
went on for quite some time. Forum finally 
had the article checked by an expert, and 
published it under my name. From the 
size of the check I received, the expert must 
have gotten a cut out of it as big as the fee 
demanded by the meteorologist. 


But I was sure on a hot trail. Next I 
tackled the whole broad and complex sub- 
ject of geophysical prospecting. It was 
quite an article. I collected more compli- 
mentary letters than a patent medicine 
circular. But no check. The last letter I 
received was from the editor of Scientific 
American. He spoke highly of my treatise, 
but added that he felt he had to draw the 
line somewhere, and the subject of geo- 
physical prospecting had been done to 
death. 

In my freshman ignorance I failed to 
clearly discern what things were of great 
significance. Geophysical prospecting and 
the weather were significant subjects, but 
no more so than the man of the depression 
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who lived in a butter churn, And the 
iatter story had a human element that both 
the other subjects lacked. But because Leon 
Plante was an obscure man, I thought he 
wasn’t important in the eyes of editors. 
Editors know more than that. 

The weather story illustrates a difficulty 
certain to be encountered by those who 
reach for the stars without a skyhook. I 
was invading a specialized field, and no 
matter how accurate I was nor how well I 
wrote, I couldn’t carry the desired weight 
with editors or readers. 

When I came to the story on geophysics 
I built it around a geophysicist I knew, 
which was a considerable improvement in 
technique. But unfortunately the story was 
of such great significance that it had been 
printed a half a dozen times already. 

But nobody had taken a picture of Leon 
Plante, for he was a citizen of my own 
special preserve. 

Presently I was back under the parental 
roof again, certain that my writing career 
was bound to wither in the shallow soil 
of the hinterlands. 

I raised a garden as a hobby and made 
an experiment in trying to introduce Peru- 
vian grains into my northern climate. My 
story about the experiment appeared in 
Country Home. I also experimented in the 
uses of peat in gardening, and Country 
Home took that also. I compared notes 
with a fellow gardener who was convinced 
that vines grew more rapidly on moonlit 
nights, call it superstition if you like. A 
biologist at McGill University had at about 
that time reached the same conclusion 
after exhaustive experiments on polarized 
light. I combined the two angles and sold 
the story to Farm Journal. 

Ever since I have continued, successfully, 


to write about my neighbors. You’d be ~ 


surprised how interesting they are. 

The same is true of your community. 
Look closely and you will find your back 
yard full of people and things that make 
stories, whether fiction or non-fiction. All 
you need is the ability to reinvest your 
chosen subjects in the drama of their 
original setting. 

Editors are interested in the sagas of the 
lesser-known. Some magazines, of course, 
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lean heavily on specially written stories of 
cosmic importance; but you will probably 
be surprised, upon close scrutiny, at how 
many magazine articles have fairly plain 
folk for their dramatis personae. 

People generally read stories because 
they contain something heartwarming : they 
tell of success in business, triumph over 
handicaps and obstacles, they play up the 
unusual or give you a laugh. The closer 
these elements are related to the lives of 
the average reader, the more convincing 
the story seems. 

A few years ago I wrote an article about 
a woman living north of our town who 
made dolls of yarn and sealing wax, illus- 
trating Norwegian folklore. I sold the 
article to the Minneapolis Tribune, and it 
was published in their now defunct Maga- 
zine Section. The OWI reprinted thou- 
sands of copies for overseas propaganda. 
Later I did a rewrite for She magazine. 
Then somebody else wrote the story for 
Successful Farming. That just goes to show 
you that a woman doesn’t have to be the 
American Mother or the president’s wife 
to make the headlines. 

The story, in this instance, lay in the 
fact that this woman had left a career in 
Norway to marry a schoolday sweetheart, 
even though it meant moving to an iso- 
lated spot in a strange country. (Appeal 
No. 1) When the Nazis invaded Norway, 
this woman was cut off from all word from 
folks at home. To keep up her spirits she 
turned to her needle, recreating Norwegian 
folklore and heroic legend that was part 
of the strength of the nation that would 
outlast the dreams of madmen. (Appeal 
No. 2). And even in her isolated home she 
gained recognition. She had made a better 
mouse trap, and the world beat a path to 
her door. (Appeal No. 3). 

When you have those common denomi- 
nators in a story, you have about every- 
thing you need. 

Not for many years has there been a 
better market for stories about just people. 
During the war magazines ran heavily to 
the subjects of war and national defense. 
These were naturally done by war corre- 
spondents, army personnel, commentators 
and experts in these and related fields. 
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Now, with the world turning gladly back 
to home things, editors are looking around 
for a human interest yarn wherever it 
might turn up. 

Let us amplify this by specific example. 

Once I wrote a story on the methods of 
fire fighting employed by the Minnesota 
forestry department. I sold this to Modern 
Mechanix. But having invested time in 
gathering the basic material, I wanted to 
draw all the interest I could. I simplified 
my story, hung it on a different angle, and 
sold it to a boy’s magazine. There still re- 
mained thrilling rescues which 
didn’t belong in either story. I put these 
into a third article and sold that also. 

Recently I did a piece about mink raising 
which was published in the Minneapolis 
Tribune. Having got on the subject, I next 
ghost-wrote an article on a technical phase 
of mink raising for one of the industry’s 
trade journals. As far as I have been able 
to determine, that article was reprinted in 
every other fur magazine in the United 
States and Canada. I haven’t had time to 
write further on the subject, but I have 
only scratched the surface. Fur farming in 
general and mink raising in particular have 
still a large article sales possibility. 

But whatever I wrote, it would be 
slanted for a definite market, and I would 
not write anything until I had determined 
through inquiry, whether the market was 
interested. 

My original story was straight “human 
interest” and entirely local. I told how the 
industry got its start on Lake of the Woods 
because a kindly village barber wanted the 
family of a backwoods cobbler, who had a 
live mink for sale, to have a happy Chris- 
mas. I told how local Chippewas employed 
the ancient art of fleshing and pelting, and 
how no white man could approach their 
skill. I told how cats climbed on top of the 
mink pens and yowled, and nobody knew 
why, and how a mother cat nursed a couple 
of litters of orphaned mink kits. 

If I were to write a story on fur farming 
for a major market, I would still retain 
these elements of human interest. But I 
would broaden the base of my material so 
its application would be more general. My 
article should convey the extent of fur 


several 





farming throughout the country, and its 
individual aspects should be shown as they 
apply to the broad whole. I would prob- 
ably peg my story on the subject of color 
mutations in mink, which is the most sig- 
nificant new development in the field. But 
the story would still derive out of the basic 
knowledge I acquired in my own back yard. 

When writing from your own back yard, 
newspapers are an important market. A 
few metropolitan dailies are still bumbling 
along, unconscious of the fact that the 
thousands of their readers are only wanly 
interested in their weekly exhumation of 
their daily 
fascists across 


some forgotten scandal and 


chase of communists and 
their feature pages. Most have discovered 
that their readers—particularly rural read- 
ers—are interested in what neighbors and 
people like themselves throughout the state 
are doing. The same thousands who read 
every local item in their country weckly 
look for regional news when they pick up 
the daily paper. Why shouldn’t they? They 
heard the headlines over the radio five 
hours before. 

A good yarn, published in a_ metro- 
politan daily, isn’t going to hurt the sale of 
that same story to a magazine, and may en- 
hance your sales possibilities. For it gives 
an initial recognition to your story, and 
your printed article makes an easily mail- 
able outline in querying magazine editors 
about a more detailed treatment of the 
subject. 

I live just under the rim of the Canadian 
border. It is not an unusual country. The 
topography is flat, its history is brief, its 
industry almost nil: but let’s look it over 
just the same. 

We'll start out where Minnesota High- 
way 11 begins at the east end of the bridge 
over the Red River from North Dakota. 
Just an ordinary bridge and an ordinary 
river, so let’s pass on. But wait! This isn’t 
the spirit of a feature writer. Let’s look 
again. That bridge is a lift bridge that has 
never been lifted. There’s a story behind 
that oddity, and worth a picture in the 
newspaper. And how about the river dur- 
ing the steamboat era, when the Indians 
who demanded three kegs of yellow metal 
to quiet the spirits of their fathers, dis- 
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its turbed, so they said, by the loud whistling 
Ie) of the boats? BEGINNERS SELL ; 
vf We’ll continue east now. Just beyond a 
. the river the land stretches out flat and BEGINNERS LUCK? NO— 
“i treeless with a barn here and a house there. IT'S R. W. I. TRAINING! 

; A more uninteresting landscape could not f E R 
sIC : ‘ : : There is no substitute for complete, professiona! 
a ; be imagined. But we’re not on a sight- training. The success of our students speaks for 
- } seeing bus. The bonanza farms of the the thoroughness of our course in 
| A carly days of the Red River valley should R A D } oO Ww R I T | N G 
oe make a rousing story. And how about the 
he bonanza farms of today? Some of these —— ay ee one 
a. farms run to 50,000 acres. _One effect of § 5 § sons eS sehr apg —- 
of these large farms is seen in the anemic pose pe KPHO, a 
ly towns in the midst of this rich land. Does George Gourlay: Sold his frst 
tw this example support the contentions of the THESE ARE play "The God in the Ma- 
- Farmers Union that large landholding is chine" to MCA for $100.00 

: detrimental to our economy? What would BUT before completing the ele- 
d- : apart. = mentary course. 
d 5 an on-the-spot investigation reveal? Leonard McColl: Is Staff 
te Or let’s look at it from another angle. A pose y Agger dl vig 
id In the days when it cost a small farmer $1 FEW riety of programs. He is now 
ly an acre to produce wheat from this soil, working on the last lessons of 
Pp these agricultural titans were producing WHO SOLD paige Cathie ag 

"y that grain for as low as 24c a bushel! a ee age oat 
e That’s a fact which has implications that WHILE WKST (Mutual). She went 

any farm magazine should be interested in. —— there on her 14th 

‘i It is 90 miles from here to where I live, LEARNING Marje Blood: First play she 
Qt on Highway 11, and so far we’ve only gone submitted was sold to 
: / six miles. But as we have enough material $ $ $ peg: Finn be 

f now to keep us going for many weeks, let’s working on her elementary 

d F terminate our journey here. lessons. 

> t The success of our students has given us the 





















The land is full of stories. You'll get 
them from the files of current and old 
newspapers, from privately-owned scrap- 
books and from old and forgotten volumes. 
And most of all, you’ll get them from the 


people. 





N.Y.C. Colored Writers 
Sir: 

I am a colored would-be writer, would like to 
know if there’s any colored readers of ‘‘WRITER’s 
Dicest” living in New York City or Brooklyn, 
who are interested in writing and would like to 
organize a little Literary Club for the purpose of 
studying short story writing, if so, write me. 


I also have a large number of back numbers 
of various Writers magazines which contain many 
good, fine articles about writing. They are really 
too good to just throw away. Anyone wanting 
any of these magazines are welcome to them. 

BENJAMIN PALMER LaDsON, 
65 Sumpter Street, 
Brooklyn 33, New York. 








reputation for having 


“THE COURSE THAT REALLY TEACHES” 


R.W.I. gives a complete Radio Writing service. 
Every type of program broadcast over the air is 
taught; all assignments and manuscripts receive 
individual criticism, correction and suggestion: 
for improvement of work; market lists are fur- 
nished the student showing where to sell. 


WRITERS WANTED 


For 1,000 NEW Broadcasting Stations 


Nearly a 1,000 NEW stations were licensed in 
the past year. Staff and Free Lance writers are in 
demand. All types of radio scripts are needed. 
Prepare to step into this highly paid profession. 
Learn how to turn your ideas and plots into sal- 
able radio programs by this easy, quick home 


study method. 


Write for Free Information Today 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 


STUDIO F, BOX 110 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 
e 
Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
*'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."’ 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“(My Formula for Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 
corrected, 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 
Box 243 Chester, W. Va. 





































CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to "dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to 10c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

"HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss, Ideal part- 
time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a "must" for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 


All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St. Dept. D Anderson, S. C. 
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RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 
G 2008 replacement programs are 


now occupying the current airlane 

limelight, while the stars of the high- 
budgeted top shows are taking vacations 
on their gilded earnings. Sponsors keep 
their products alive via substitute pro- 
grams, which are occasionally good enough 
to become network “steadies” for the Fall 
and Winter season. 

A woman does not wear the same dress 
each season—neither should radio wear 
the same program formats each season, In- 
stead of dusting off the same oid programs 
each Fall, Producers should develop a 
pioneer spirit in programming and not be 
caterers to the old axiom, “it’s tried and 
true—let’s run the show again this year 
with the same format.” Radio needs the 
untried—and let listeners decide which 
prove true, 

Jack Benny’s fiddle, Eddie Cantor’s Ida, 
Fibber McGee’s closet, and Allen’s Alley 
have been over-worked, however hilarious 
they may be. Ed Gardner’s “Duffy’s 
Tavern” has particularly been falling flat, 
with the same old characters and format— 
and listeners yearn for the days when Shit- 
ley Booth played “Miss Duffy” in her in- 
comparable manner. When Ed and Shir- 
ley divorced, he lost his queen. “Amos ‘n’ 
Andy” broke away from their old format 
and are scoring a renewed hit, with their 
fresh situations and fine comedy scripting. 

True human comedy situations in lieu 
of gagisms are sorely needed. 

Let’s hope that next Fall will also usher 
in entirely new programs with new for- 
mats. Producers should turn visionary eyes 
toward the intensive creation of brand-new 
air fare, spotlighting new and _ talented 
writers, and actors, who can share the air- 
waves along with the old established pe-- 
formers. 

The intelligence level of Mr. and Mrs. 
America no longer will accept inferior or 
bad taste writing and programming. They 
and the press are speaking up about what 
they like and do not like about Radio, 
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with more being said on the “do not like” 
side. Forums are being held by top execu- 
tives in a campaign to improve radio. The 
National Association of Broadcasters and 
Federal Communications Commission offi- 
cials are also enmeshed in a drive to right 
the wrong about Radio. 

Serve an improved menu to radio list- 
eners and instead of the current national 
criticism and barbed arrows being aimed 
at Radio, there will be national appreci- 
ation. 

* * * 
STATION WOR, 1440 Broadway, New 

York 18, N. Y. 

“NICK CARTER, MASTER DETEC- 
TIVE,” aired Sundays, 6:30 p.m., EDT 
over MBS. 

Jock MacGregor, genial WOR-Mutual 
Producer, informs me that he is interested 
in receiving well-written detective stories 
for this gripping half-hour mystery drama 
series. He desires basically sound and 
plausible detective stories with clues lead- 
ing up to the capture and prosecution of 
the criminal. Accent in story should be on 
melodramatic adventure—with equal parts 
of each. It should concern a major or 
compelling offense—a modern timely racket 
or problem punishable by law—which a 
detective can track down via deductive 
analysis. It should be the type of bang-up 
story found in a superior detective fiction 
magazine. It should pack excitement, 
action, suspense, and danger and be built 
around Nick and his secretary, Patsy. No 
psychological mysteries of the stylized slick 
“Suspense” type desired. 

Script submissions are limited to writers 
living in or around New York City, for 
conference availability. Mr. MacGregor 
prefers writers to submit plot outlines of 
proposed story first, to learn if it is suit- 
able. Obtain release from WOR and re- 
turn it signed with material. Payment— 
good. Enclose return postage. Program is 
sponsored by Cudahy Packing Co., makers 
of Old Dutch Cleanser. 

% % * 
STATION WOR, 1440 Broadway, New 

York 18, N. Y. 

“FOR YOUR APPROVAL,” aired Sat- 
urdays, 5:00 p.m., EDT over MBS. 


JuNE, 
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Eleventh Annual 


WRITERS' 
WORKSHOP 


Western State College 
of Colorado 


JULY 21—AUGUST 1 
For particulars, write: 
Dr. H. W. Taylor, Director 
BOX 742-B 
GUNNISON, COLORADO 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Brown Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have 
bought these from me fur years 


25 9x12 and 25 914x12% cvocvcescoce $1.00 
50 No. 10 and 50 No, I1......eeee00- 1.00 
32 GxD and 82 6igxO¥g.ncccccccee cee 1.00 


Add postege for 3 Ibs. on each of first two groups and for 
2 Ibs. on third group. Writers’ books bought, sold, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH Box 202-WD Hernando, Miss. 


Writers’ Supplies Since '35 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurate, prompt typing by 
experienced typist. 
40c per 1000 Words 
Carbon Copy Free 


ELVET BLOOMFIELD 
115 East Ist St. Maryville, Mo. 


STORIES WANTED! 


If your story is salable, we sell it at the 
usual 10% commission. 














If your story isn’t salable, we tell you 
why in minute detail, passing along 
sound, constructive criticism which’ll 
help you in future writing. Working 
from a knowledge gained in 25 years of 
writing and selling our own stories and 
novels, we are able to give practical help 
of priceless value. No delays. Prompt re- 
ports always faithfully given. All types 
of fiction solicited. 

Until we’ve sold two of your stories, 
reading fees are charged as follows: 
Short stories to 6,500 words, $3.00. 
Novelettes to 12,000 words, $5.00. 
Novels, any length, $10.00 

New rates effective at once. No fees 
charged selling authors looking for a 
reputable “slick” or “pulp” agent. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


POULTNEY VERMONT 
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Jock MacGregor produces this showcase 
for new programs, on which a new and dif- 
ferent type of half-hour program is aired 
weekly—a drama, comedy, quiz or “differ- 
ent” musical program. He is still anxious 
to have writers submit ideas for new pro- 
grams to be judged on what they offer as 
a series. For a drama or comedy series, a 
good outline and sample script is desired. 
If for an audience participation, quiz or 
musical show, a one-paragraph outline is 
sufficient. Mr. MacGregor is M.C. on 
“Approval” and listener criticism is in- 
vited. 

This bearded producer thinks the theme 
of the show should be “Just One More 
Chance.” Jock says: “For years people 
have written radio producers panning 
shows and saying, ‘if I only had a chance, 
I’d show you how to do it.’ Now they have 
the chance. Everyone has a pet idea they 
want to try out. We’re welcoming all ideas 
and comments and the good ones will be 
tried out on the air—given a real radio 
production, which is a lot different than 


putting it on a record and playing it later 
in a smoke-filled audition room. 

“Somehow,” muses Jock, “this reminds 
me of the time I grew my beard. I’d been 
wanting one for a long time, but never 
had the courage to let one grow. I tried 
four times before I had the nerve to let 
it grow to maturity. And I grew it not to 
be a character, but because I hate to 
shave !” 

Obtain release from WOR and return 
it signed with material to Mr. MacGregor. 
Enclose return postage. 

* * % 
RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC., 405 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“AUNT JENNY’S REAL-LIFE STO- 
RIES,” aired Mondays through Fridays, 


12:15 p.m., EDT over CBS. 

Knowles Entrikin, Script Editor, informs 
me that he considers scripts on assignment 
basis from experienced writers living in or 
around New York for availability for con- 
ference. He prefers to see story outlines 
first. 


_ LITERARY | HELP » 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 
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WHEN YOU NEED HELP with your manu- 


script, you can get it only from a writer. For 16 
years I have sold my literary output, 
hundreds of magazine stories, 
books, and recently two novels in England. Now 
I am offering this skill and experience to you. 


including 
two non-fiction 


I have no printed lessons, conduct no school 
literary agency. I PROVIDE EDITING, 


CRITICISM OR COMPLETE REVISION OF 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT, AS THE INDIVID- 
UAL NEED SUGGESTS. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
which are described in a 3,000-word folder. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 
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Stories need not be real-life, but should 
be life-like and expound compelling, pro- 
vocative human problems slanted toward 
woman interest—since women are prime 
listeners. It should be written preferably 
around a young heroine—ingenue or mar- 
ried-type. Each episode is of 15-minute 
length and story may take several episodes 
to complete itself. Genial Aunt Jenny is 
narrator of the dramatized story segments. 

Bob Steel, Director, is conducting a suc- 
cessful experiment among the actors on the 
show. They are now talking to each other, 
enacting their parts vis-a-vis, instead of 
vis-a-mike. The microphone is out of sight, 
on an overhead boom. Actors and actresses 
are free to move freely, pick up telephones, 
dance with each other and converse na- 
turally. The actors heartily endorse this 
new technique which gives them new free- 
dom and is fine practice for television 
emoting, where mike is out of sight. Pro- 
gram is sponsored by Lever Bros., makers 
of Lux Soap & Flakes. 

# # % ; 
KING-TRENDLE BROADCASTING 

CORPORATION, Detroit 26, Mich. 

“EYES ON TOMORROW,” aired over 
WXYZ, Detroit (ABC affiliate). 

Dick Osgood, Script Editor, informs me 
that he has been buying stories for this 
program on a free-lance basis. Since they 
have already produced nearly 600 stories, 
it is necessary that subjects be cleared with 
him first, before stories are submitted. 
Stories should concern men of science, busi- 
ness and industry and tell of subjects’ 
struggle for success. They should time 
about 5% minutes. Payment—$15_ per 
script. Program is sponsored by the Hickok 
Oil Corp. of Toledo. 

Writers residing in the Detroit area 
should find this of interest. 

* * * 
J. WALTER THOMPSON, 420 Lexing- 

ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

This top advertising agency has just 
launched a superior television series of 


hour-long dramatic programs: 
- * * 


“THE KRAFT TELEVISION THEA- 
TRE,” ' televised Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m., 
EDT over WNBT. This series has the dis- 
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REWRITE Magazine 


Our Services Are in Demand! 


In June Bill and Elva are judging two prize contests. In 
July: meeting with the Vermont ‘League of Writers. In 
August: staff members, UN Vriters’ Conierence. Re 
cently writers from Ill., Ind., Ohio, N. Y., have come to 
Cambridge to see us. Other Critics, Agents, Editors and 
Teachers buy REWRITE regularly. There must be a 


marie ORDER TODAY! 


Subscription, $2.CO0 per year. Single copies, 25c. 
Complete File (6 years) $5.00. Trial Bundles (Our 
Selection) New: 7 issues, $1.00. 15 issues, $2.00. 
Old: 15 issues, $1.00. 25 issues, $1.50. 

O free Sample Copies 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 

We have the best kraft envelopes obtainable at the 
lowest prices. Round Trip Sets or Singly. Try a set of 
25 (50 One Fold Size Envelopes) or 20 (40 Flat Size En 
velopes) or 30 (60 Two Fold Size Envelopes) today. $1 
postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. Larger Savings on 
Larger Orders. 

THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB 

No dues, no minimum buys. Yet members get Book 
Dividends -on All Book Purchases. The rate has recently 
heen doubled! Read about it in REWRITE, and save up 
to 20%! 

THE WRITERS’ COUNSEL SERVICE 

Detailed, €reative Analysis of your problems. Why 
a ms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
lm words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en 
velope Marginal Notes. Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No postcards. Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed’ 
policy protects you 100%. Get in touch with me today 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858} Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 








SELL YOUR RADIO SCRIPTS! 


Both new and established writers find 
our sales service outstanding. 


We give clients a friendly editorial 
help. A new author writes, "Il do thank 
you very much for your corrections and 
advice. Your agency is not a school, | 
know, but you have been one to me, 
and | have profited by it." 


Ask forrelease before 
submitting scrifts. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


Phone GR 8608 
SCOTT CARLETON 
BENTEL AGENCY 


(Established 1918) 
6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 





A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed; sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. Z-28 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. NEW YORK 17, N, Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


Spelling, Punctuation, and grammatical corrections. Free 
carbon. 50c per thousand. Critical analysis if desired. 
MY SCRIPTS CATCH THE EDITOR'S EYE 


CLARK W. JENKS 
213 Upson Avenue El Paso, Texas 


@ CRASH RADIO! @ 


You can be writing for radio within two months! 
Let me show you a simple, practical method of 
breaking into this exciting industry. 

WRITE TODAY! 


JERRY D'ARCEY 
498 So. Ist San Jose 12, Calif. 


SALES OR WAILS? 


Do you wail at each rejection slip, howl at 
each slapped-back script? If so, let us see 
your work and change those author’s wails to 
manuscript sales. 


CASH YOUR WORDS 


with 
REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Sales—Editing—Criticism—Ghostwriting 
82-35 Grenfell Ave. Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 


(Twenty Minutes from Times Square ) 




































Virginia 9-7808 
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tinction of being the first major dramatic 

work sponsored on television. Kraft Foods 

Co., is sponsor and series will run over 35 

weeks. 

Edmond Rice, Editor, informs me that 
he is interested in receiving good stories 
displaying high calibre writing, which would 
adapt well to visual presentation. He de- 
sires original dramatic plays of all types— 
dramas, comedies, mysteries, farces and fan- 
tasies. Material may be presented in radio, 
stage, television script or story form—or in 
outline form. It must have merit and high 
television appeal. Adaption of stories or 
plays in the public domain, or ones to 
which writer has obtained rights also con- 
sidered. 

Play should be written in three acts, and 
be of one-hour length. Conform story to 
limited set requirements which television 
now demands, having no more than one 
or two sets. Small cast*preferred, with no 
more than eight characters. Keep tele 
play in good taste, for radio censorship 
rules apply to television also. Payment is 
better than average tele script payment— 
due to its being sponsored. They buy tele- 
vision rights only, for one performance— 
all other rights revert to author. Enclose 
return postage. The initial offering when 
series debuted recently was “Double Door,” 
a melodrama concerning the family diff- 
culties of an indigent aristocratic family, 
which Mr. Rice adapted to television. 

* * * 

WRGB TELEVISION STATION, 60 
Washington Ave., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
This pioneer television station is owned 

and operated by the General Electric, Co., 

and during its seven years of operation has 
been. noted for fine programming. 

Ted Beebe, Script Editor, informs me 
that he welcomes new ideas and original 
scripts, suitable for television production. 
Original dramatic scripts, audience par- 
ticipation shows and short feature ideas 
are desired. Mr. Beebe recently used a 
sketch on the development of men’s and 
women’s hats, which was visually enter- 
taining and humorous. Ideas for a series 
of shows also in demand. 

The form of the script is not as impor- 
tant as that it contains a minimum num- 
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ber of sets, small casts, good dialogue, con- 
vincing plots and action which cameras 
can readily follow. Before submitting script 
it would be well to send him a synopsis 
of the plot if it is a dramatic show, or an 
outline of the idea if it is a different type 
of program, so he can advise writer 
whether or not to proceed. If unfamiliar 
with television technique, writer need not 
outline camera moves, but should include 
stage directions for actors, etc. 


In anticipation of television program- 
ming being on a large commercial basis 
soon, they are now trying to time their 
productions accurately. Programs may be 
of 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30-minutes’ duration— 
or even one-hour length—but they should 
time out to some multiple of five. 


Payment is at the rate of $1.00 per 
minute for usable material—and they re- 
serve production rights for their station 
only. Therefore, writer is free: to submit 
his script elsewhere thereafter, and retains 
the rights to sell it to all other media. Mr. 
Beebe also uses the services of writers on 
assignment basis occasionally, who are in 
his vicinity. Enclose return postage. 

* * * 


KSD-TV TELEVISION STATION, 

St.Louis 1, Missouri. 

This newly-licensed television station 
just went on the air with a full program- 
ming schedule, and is affiliated with Radio 
Station KSD (on the NBC network), 
owned and operated by the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. At present they televise Mondays 
through Fridays, about 26 hours weekly, 
producing drama shows, news programs, 
current event on-the-spot shows. Produc- 
tions are both “live” and film, both in- 
side the fine new 43/3’x25’6” studio as 
well as “remotes,” (outside of studio pro- 
ductions) . 

KSD is now using RCA’s latest 2kw 
video transmitter, until their regular trans- 
mitter is installed. They are also putting 
to wide use NBC’s revolutionary Image 
Orthicon camera. 

Harold Grams, Program Director, in- 
forms me that he is especially interested in 
receiving short dramatic scripts for televi- 
sion production. At the present time, suit- 


JUNE, 
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| YOU DO THE WRITING— 
| WE'LL DO THE SELLING 


| We offer agency services for estab- 
| lished and beginning writers, covering 
| fiction, non-fiction, and foreign lan- 
| guage markets... 





v 


Immediate readings, quick reports, and 
effective placement... 


A 


Full information on request. 


| C. V. PARKINSON 

Literary Agent 

Brightwaters, L. I., 
New York 

















MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurately—Neatly—Promptly 


PROOF READ 
Original and One Carbon—Mailed Flat 
50c per 1000 words. 40c over 10,000. 
MILDRED BELL EASTER 
68 East Second Street Peru, Indiana 











“Efficiency Means Success" 


CECILIA ADAMS 


Literary Collaborator 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 
OF 


The NOVEL 
SHORT STORIES 


SHORT-SHORTS 


RRASAREAREREABRRRSRRRRRBRRERERRR ESE RR EES 


Cecilie M. Adems 
1612 High St., Des Moines 14, lowa 


Please send me your AUTHOR’S DIAGNOSTIC TEST 
without cost or obligation to me. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 























An Amazingly Practical and 
Inexpensive Correspondence Course 


RADIO SCRIPT WRITING 


Giving you intensive individual training 
and instruction. If you have an active 
imagination and some writing ability you 
have an excellent chance for success. 
Demand for script writers is greater than 
the supply. Hundreds of new stations te 
start this year. They won’t want you un- 
less you are trained. 

We purchase some scripts for our own 
use. Sell others at ten per cent commis- 
sion. Watch for announcement of our 


Script Writing Contest. 


PATHFINDER RADIO PRODUCTIONS 


1329 OAK ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




































WRITERS' TOOLS 


LET’S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS by Foy Evans 


“Unpretentiously forthright.""—-WRITER’S MONTH- 
LY. “Some: solid punches.’-—AUTHORSHIP. “A 
helpful handbook.’’—THE WORLD IN BOOKS. “A 
guidebook to the ambitious magazine story writer.”’ 
—MIAMI DAILY NEWS. “Really gives writers, be- 
ginners as well as professionals, the ‘inside’ core 
of what they SHOULD know.’’—INDEPENDENT 
WRITER. Recommended by WRITER’S DIGEST and 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 12 chapters. Postpaid §2. 


EASIEST WAY TO WRITING SUCCESS—Evans 


Earn $100 to $200 per month in spare time. Work 
for newspapers part time. Great demand for cor- 
respondents. Easy. Practically no competition. Here 
are all the secrets. WHAT to write, HOW to write 
it, WHERE to sell. Many successful writers suuple- 
ment their incomes this EASY way. Postpaid $ 


RADIO WRITING COURSE 


Roger Williams, experienced radio writer, producer, 
commentator, and teacher, has prepared a com- 
prehensive course unveiling the secrets of success- 
ful radio writing. Personal criticism of radio scripts 
written as part of course. Complete $10. 


ARTICLE COURSE 


A special, streamlined 6-lesson course. I soJd every 
article I wrote in 1946! No frills! No fantastic 
promises. Just sympathetic, personal help for be- 
ginning writers. Purpese:*Help you master funda- 
mentals of professional article writing. Articles 
written as assignments given detailed, thorough 
analyses by me. A copy of “The Easiest Way to 
Writing Success” my gift to you FREE when you 
enroll. Complete $9. 


FOY EVANS 


BOX 689-D ATHENS, GA. 





able scripts would be presented on a sus- 
taining basis. Send for release first and 
return it signed with material to Mr. 
Grams. Enclose return postage. 

Color television pictures on a 7'¥2-by-10 
foot theatre screen were shown sialilicy for 
the first time by RCA in a demonstration 
of its all-electronic color television system 
at Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. Dr. 
V. K. Zworykin, Vice President of RCA 
Laboratories Division and inventor of the 
conoscope and other tele devices, said 
the large-screen system uses the _all-elec- 
tronic simultaneous method of color tele 
developed at RCA Labs., Princeton, N. J. 
He reiterates the known fact, however, 
that color television is still in the “labora- 
tory” stage and will take years to reach 
the present high standard of black-and- 
white television. 

As: you. know, the black-and-white vs. 
color television issue was formally settled 
recently :when the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission rejected CBS’ petition to 
standardize commercial color televisien— 
i. e, to permit it to operate on a com- 
mercial basis. NBC advocated blaek-and- 
white television, which now reigns supreme. 
FCC felt that many fundamentals of color 
tele had not been adequately.;field-tested 
and that need existed for further experi- 
mentation, before it is ready for mass pub- 
lic consumption. 

FCC commended CBS highly, however, 
for the great strides it has made in, the 
color tele field, under the aegis of Dr. Peter 
C. Goldmark, CBS Engineering Research 
Dir., via intensive color tele development 
since 1940. Dr. Goldmark was inspired to 
create color television after he attended 
“Gone With The Wind,” epic technicolor 
film. At an expense of $2,000,000 to CBS, 
he helped bring color tele to its present 








FICTION COURSE—$9 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG MONEY 
short- ~sh ort field from an expert ref authoritative 
book, “Let’s Write Short-Shorts” (a $2 value), is 
the text upon which my streamlined 6-lesson course 
is based. Personal attention for every student! 
Short-shorts, written as assignments, given thor- 
ough, detailed analyses. I will give you absolutely 
FREE a copy of “Let’s Write Short-Shorts’” and a 
list of the latest short-short markets when you en- 
roll. I sold every short-short I wrote in 1946! Let 
me help you. 


FOY EVANS, Box 689-D, Athens, Ga. 
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advanced state, and nationwide work on 
color will in no way be halted by the de- 
cision. J. R. Poppele, Pres. of Television 
Broadcasters Association, states that there 
will be “accelerated manufacturing of tele- 
sects” now that this issue is settled. 
% © + 

TELE TIPS: 

FCC has granted a television and FM 
broadcasting license in New York to Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. Mark Woods, ABC 
President, says: “Now holding television 
licenses in Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco, ABC considers the new 
grants as keystone of its prospective nation- 
wide tele and FM networks.” . . . . FCC 
also granted a construction permit for a 
tele station in New York to Bamberger 
Broadcasting Service, owners and operators 
of Radio Station WOR. $650,000 will be 
spent on construction of WOR’s tele trans- 
mitter, studios, and equipment—to begin 
shortly. Transmitter will be atop 444 Madi- 
son Ave., with studios at 1440 Broadway, 
WOR’s radio HQ. . . . Construction has 
begun on WOR’s Wash., tele station, 


information—FREE. 


JUNE, 





WRITE @ PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 
ous experience neces- 
sary. Send postcard for 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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WOIC .... Bremer Broadcasting Co., and 
Daily News Syndicate in New York, also 
granted tele station licenses by FCC... . 
WWDT, Detroit, is shortly to hit the air 
on a licensed basis—also WNBW, NBC’s 
Wash., outlet. . . . KTLA—Television Pro- 
ductions, Inc.—recently licensed in Holly- 
wood, will make it a grand total of eleven 
licensed tele stations operating with over 
sixty construction permits granted by FCC 


for more stations. . . . WLWT, tele station 
outlet of WLW, Cincinnati, began tele 
programming about May 15... . WBKB 


—Balaban & Katz—Chicago tele station 
says listeners are demanding more drama 
programs, and will cater to this demand 

. . Edgar Bergen now heads his own 
tele producing firm in Hollywood—Edgar 
Bergen Television Productions. . . . Manu- 
facturers are continuing to pour out tele 
receivers from production lines and fine 
progress is being made to supply the ava- 
lanche of demand growing steadily. In 
the first few months of ’47, 18,329 telesets 
were made, of which 15,498 were radio 
table models, 2,761 were radio consoles 
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KNOW HOW 


To write for radio, what to write, and where to sell 
your scripts. Profit by my fifteen years professional 
experience in Hollywood and as an Instructor in Radio 
Writing at Pasadena Junior College. 

Nothing to sell but my services—get constructive criti- 
a free instruction. MAKE YOUR SCRIPTS 


Member of Hollywood Chapter 
* Radio Writers Guild 
* Radio Directors Guild 
* American Federation of Radio Artists 


FEES 
Quarter Hour Script (or — : $2.50 
Half Hour Script ; 5.00 
Commercials... 1.00 


(Return postage must accompany all 
material submitted.) 
ROBERT CUMMINS 
1557 Casa Grande Pasadena 7, Cailif. 














SO YOU'VE FINISHED ANOTHER! 


But typing is drudgery for you. Give ‘your brain-child the 
break it needs. Allow me to do your work. Minor editing 
if desired. General work of any kind accepted not ex- 
ceeding novelette length. Poetry 2c per line. Less than 
10,000 words, 55c per thousand; above, 10% discount. One 
carbon free; each extra, 10c more per thousand, Mss. 
mailed flat. No charge orders please. 


AUTHOR'S TYPIST 
1013 East Erickson Street, Modesto, California 





















SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where fo sell 
Our courses in Short-Story Writing, Juveniie Writing. 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer eo 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teach 
For full Particulars — a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 






















FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


- a wide open opportunity for ‘fxn and profit. If 
you enjoy SOLUTE them, you can learn to write them. 
’ve sold COLLIER’S, JUDGE, syndicates. My copy- 

righted GAG-M AKER brings you ideas easily. Send 
for details and FREE LESSON. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
















Send gett oldvanced stamped envelope for 1947 PRIZE 
PROGRA Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Baek, om est 
etc. oy will receive also description of HE YOUR- 


SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 h) t a5 PPL A 
TO SEnD pome eac containing CES 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalias 8, Texas 


































LEARN HOW—! QUICKLY; EASILY—! 
TO REVISE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS FOR MARKET 


I know how, and HOW - han oa Paces how! 

fou too can do what e! My short story, THE 
LIGHT THAT NEVER wAs. 4 *hsted yo Annwal. My 
Stories and articles have appeared in Commonweal, Esquire, 
New Yorker, American Mercury, Reader’s Digest, and many 
other magazines. When Mr. H. L. Mencken retired as editor 
of the American Mercury he made persona] mention of me in 
his valedictory editorial. I have written a daily column, 
conducted a book page, and appeared in Sunday magazine 
sections a Bard York, Philadelphia, and Wespingon news- 


papers. I in the rere Britannica, XIV ed. One 
of my two “published books, FOR A woBsy, ran 
to a quarter million copies. ¥' Sa B.A., Yale, with an 


English major. I was official thtetorian. of His Majesty’s Gov- 

ernment, although native eee, for the British Supply 

Mission, Washington, 1941-1946. 

My critical consultation a is flat $2.00 per thousand words, 

cheque = money order and return postage to accompany MSS. 

= prec pay for the best! HENRY TETLOW, 1819 G St., 

N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

BUSINESS MEN: Ask about Py special service for YOU. I 
can write sales letters that SELL 
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DIGEST 


and 56 were radio-phonograph combines. 
In a month Du Mont shipped over $875,- 
000 worth of telesets, with orders totalling 
$3,200,000. . . . There was a good com- 
plete tele script. sample in March issue of 
Journal of the AER, published by Associ- 
ation for Education by Radio, 228 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago 1, IIl., titled “The Ring.” 
It’s by George Jennings and was televised 
over WBKB in Chicago. 
* * * 

HANDBOOK OF RADIO WRITING, 

By Erik Barnouw, 336 pages. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 

This stimulating volume gives a good 
coverage to present-day radio writing and 
all its specific requirements. When it ap- 
peared in its first edition some years ago, 
experts endorsed it for its high practical 
value to both professionals and beginners. 
Norman Corwin said: “This book should 
be as much a part of every radio writer’s 
equipment as a receiving set, typewriter, 
and dictionary.” 

In this new fully revised edition, im- 
portant additions bring the book in tune 
with today’s script trends and needs. Mr. 
Barnouw’s sharp analysis is backed up by 
his own background as a successful ‘radio 
writer, with producer-director experience 
as well. He adapts some of the flawless 
“Theatre Guild On The Air’ gems and 
“Cavalcade of America” scripts. This 
Princeton graduate also teaches radio 
writing at Columbia University. 

Minor flaws occur in the organization of 
material in the Appendix-Index at end of 
book, which is rather confusing. I also 
wish, in revamping, the author had seen fit 
to omit discussions of programs long ex- 
tinct, such as “Bobby Benson,” “Billy and 
Betty,’ “Death Valley Days,’ “Campbell 
Playhouse,” etc. More recent play trends 
would serve better. I also wish “Macbeth 
On The Air,’ however commendable, had 
not been chosen as complete sample script, 
which is analyzed in detail. Rarely do 
writers deal with flowery Shakespearean 
dialogue. However, other fine script sam- 
ple segments compensate. These minor 
flaws do not detract from the fine job 
author has done, and writers will actively 
use this “key” book as a star of their 
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library on radio writing. It’s a natural for 
courses on the subject. 

The three prize winners of the National 
Poetry Contest, conducted by Sammy Kaye 
on his ABC “Sunday Serenade” program 
are just announced! 


Ist Prize—$500 Mrs. B. Y. Williams, 
Cincinnati, O., for Heart’s Pil- 
grimage.” 

2nd Prize—$200 Mary Dolan, Maspeth, 
L.I.,N.Y., for “Longing.” 

3rd Prize—$100 Muriel Wilkerson, Cot- 
ton Plant, Ark., for “When You 
Went Away.” 

* * * 


SUMMER RADIO SESSIONS. 


The following universities offer summer 
radio training, via courses conducted by 
their stimulating Radio Workshops. Writ- 
ers in various vicinities of the United States 
may care to check their local colleges for 
similar session’s information: 


New York University, June 30-Aug. 8. 
Directed by Robert J. Landry, CBS Pro- 
gram Writing chief. . ... Fordham Univ., 
N. Y., July 8-Aug. 18. Rev. R. F. Grady, 
S.J., Dir. of Communications Arts. Has 
Radio-Tele courses . . . Univ. of Alabama, 
Leo Martin, Head, Radio Arts Dept... . 
Catholic University and CBS’ Station 
WTOP in Wash., D.C., June 30-Aug. 11. 
Headed by Hazel Markel . . . Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
June 16-Aug. 22. Dr. Clarence Morgan, 
Radio Dir. . . . Indiana Univ., Blooming- 
ton, Ind. June 18-Aug. 30... . Boston Univ. 
July 7-25. Dr. Everett Austin, Dir. Each 
offer top guest lecturers from all branches 
of the radio industry. Other college notes: 
College of the Pacific has the most active 
radio workshop in Calif. Headed by John 
Crabbe, it produces 15 programs weekly 

. The Univ. of Miami will offer a radio 
major beginning the 1947-8 Fall term, and 
an extensive new radio workshop is being 
built . . . Wisconsin had a gala celebra- 
tion when the Ist unit of its proposed net- 
work of state-owned FM stations went on 
the air. Called WHA-FM it ebbs from 
Univ. of Wisconsin. Miami Univ., in Ox- 
ford, Ohio creating new Radio Dept.—also 


Denver University. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N MY fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as: Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 

Writes Mary Lispenard Ward 

“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
vour advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.’’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed beautifully, accurately, prom tly. Corrections 
in spelling and grammar if desired. Free carbon copy 
and extra first page. 
Fifty Cents per 1000 Words 
Over 30,000 Words—45c per 1000 


MRS. EUGENE SMITH 
617 Market Street Cheraw, S. C. 








E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 


Wide Experience in Fact and Fiction 
INDIVIDUALIZED 


Critical Appraisal—Collaboration— 
Ghosting—Typing Service 


Educated in 4 countries, traveled on 4 continents 


Now at: GABRIOLA ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 








Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstei Ss ti ... $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week .. 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
a national magazines. 

b. y students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article fn SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRI- 
TER OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever We- 
fore been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
"'Writing To Direct Order Only."’ 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, pub: ishers, 


writers’ clubs, pub icity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of foreign 
countrics. 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 


including name and address. 
Copy with money order or check for the July issue 
must reach us by June 5. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 





The purpose of the “personal’’ department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaboration and cor- 
respondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, professional 
national friendship clubs, dream books, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only). 











BUY OR RENT your ideal summer haven in cool 
foothills—Blue Ridge Mountains of enchanting 
Virginia. History, legendry, scenery, seclusion, 
convenience. Write “Trailside,” Fieldale, Virginia. 


TYPISTS, AUTHORS, BUSINESSMEN! Protect your 
Typewriters by using our sensationally new trans- 
parent, oilproof Plastic Cover. These covers can 
be easily cleaned. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Wholesale. Sample cover $1.00 
postpaid. State carriage length. Martin Indus- 
tries, 6310 Blackstone Ave., 205-Chicago 37, Ill. 


YOUR FAVORITE snapshot, photo, negative repro- 
cuced int» wallet size, satin- smooth, genuine pho- 
tographs and sealed in plastic. Oil, ‘wrinkle, wear- 
tear and moisture proof. Crignals returned un- 
karmed. Six individual photos $2.50 postpaid. 
Sav-Tyme Service, Wallingford, Conn. 


WANNA SELL YOUR PORTABLE TYPEWRITER? 
Send details. Jeanette Illion, 15 Demarest St., 
Newark 8, New Jersey. 





CAN ANYONE HELP young writer and wife, no 
children, no pets, find two or three rooms, kitchen, 
bath, vicinity University of Chicago? Wright 
Jackson, 722 Reba Place, Evanston, Illinois. Uni- 
versity 6714. 





CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth an- 
nual edition $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 





House of 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


MASTER ENGLISH AT HOME. Hundreds do. Read 
American English Magazine (quarterly) $1.00 a 
year. Sample copy 25c. American English maga- 
zine, Hammond 1, Ind. 





ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, WD, 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 





GIFTS! Your poems on 8 x 10 design, for framing, 
$4.00. Extra copy, 25c. Commercial quality. Poet's, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 





YOUNG MAN, bored with usual, normal, average, 
would like to correspond with people whose lives, 
habits, tastes and ideas are completely bizarre. 
P. O. Box 527, Chutch Street Station, N. Y. C. 





EXCHANGE: DIGESTS—17 years for small good 
camera. 517-H, Bedford, Ind, 


CLIP CLUB—$1.00 monthly gets you clippings from 
all New York City daily and Sunday newspapers. 
Any subject, individual, etc. Delta Distributors, 
P. O. Box 132-C, New York 33, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by asking 
me for them, any number at a time. Pay after 
I bill you at publisher’s lowest prices. Catalog 
WD 3, John Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Crisp, definite voca- 
tional studies by a Conscientious Graphologist. 
$2.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


WRITER'S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


UNIQUE HOBBY MAGAZINE—‘“Sun and Fun,” 10c. 
Pennebaker, Box 927, Kerrville, Tex. 


WRITERS: Do you think illustrations help sell 
mss.? Why not try? Send ideas for FREE pencil 
sketch and estimate. Mr. Longfellow, Box 11-D, 
Lambert Lake, Maine. 


BACK ISSUES MAGAZINES supplied reasonable. 
Reedmore, 841 Intervale, New York, Y. 








DICE PERCENTAGES are easily mastered. Increase 
your knowledge, improve your luck. Be an ex- 
pert. My instruction is thorough, clearly demon- 
strates the only way to win consistently with fair 
dice. No magic, no cheating, no gadget. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. Complete, postpaid, $1.00. 
Wright, 1321 West 23rd St., North Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 





TEXAN, 24, no sissy, desires correspondence. Di- 
verse interests include writing, “ham” radio oper- 
ating, motorcycling. Affinity for brainy females. 
Tom Marshall, Box 23, Beeville, Texas. 


GOD’S PEACE FOR THIS NEW ERA, by Genea 
Cole. Bible resume. Hobson ag Press, 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York 55, N. Y. 


GAG-WRITING, Gag-Cartooning, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,”’ 25c. Bill Porcelli, 
1239 South California, Chicago. 


AVIATION TECHNICAL ADVICE for your Aviation 
copy through use of “‘Bart’s Aero-Quiz Book.” 142 
pages, diagrams; written by veteran test pilot 
Ed Bartholomew. Postpaid, $1.00. Aero Parts 
Supply, Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 


WANTED—Writer’s Digest carrying Betty Smith’s 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn article. Correspondence 
invited. Vincent Di Masi, 725 Damon Street, 
Akron, Ohio. 


LILLIAN—Received package. Thanks. Not working. 
Will always love you. Write. Tony. 


HILLBILLY BOOKLET, 50c. Hills, Hollers and 
Hickory Flats, 316 North Denver St., Dallas, Tex. 


HANDWRITING reveals hidden traits and talents. 
Scientific Analysis and Vocational Guide, 50c; en- 
close specimen. Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


CARTOONISTS! GAG IDEAS? Free prospectus! 
Kleinman, 25-31-L 30th Road, Astoria 2, N. Y. 


SHGRT-SHORTS! 168 Active Markets. Latest edi- 
tion just off the press. 50c per copy. Blue Hills 
Press, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 





HAVE YOU READ How To Run Mail Order Busi- 
ness Profitably? Send Postal card for informa- 
tion. Lock Box C, Yellowlake, Wisconsin. 





AFFECTIONATE, SINGLE WOMAN, university 
graduate, interests—good music, literature, writ- 
ing, gardening, etc. Objective, an ideal marriage. 
Serious bachelors, widowers, forty to fifty-five with 
similar interests. Protestant, American or Cana- 
dian, good character, fond of home life and chil- 
dren, unselfish, five foot seven or taller, profes- 
sional men, non-drinkers, non-smokers preferred. 
Please write me about yourself. Send clear snap- 
shot or photo. Box T-9. 
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FOOL-PRCOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.09. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


ENTERTAINMENT EXTRAORDINAIR —for your- 
self, family, friends. Book of. excellent card tricks. 
Fully explained, easily performed. Only 50c. Delta 
Distributors, P. Box -132-E, New York 33, 
New York, 


PLOTS WEAK? Send 25c for Super-Plotter System. 
Also, at 25c each—Attaining Professional Style, 
Selling Short-Shorts, Making Characters Live, 
Writing and Selling Humor. All 5 for $1.00. 
W. Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 





JOKES! By the carload or written to order! Best 
results! Morris Gallant, 35 Kerwin St., Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum, Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ill. 


POSTCARD MAILING PLAN QUITE PROFITABLE. 
——  tecaeae Mailers, 1395 Yosemite, San Jose 
11, Calif, 








CORSETS wanted, literature, patterns, experiences 
on waspwaist. Box 585, well, Mass. 


“200 PAYING MARKETS for Beginning Writers,” 
50c! Hirsch, Spring-Valley 1, N. Y 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may have sideline income up to $35.00 week, 
or more, in duplicating service for advertisers. 
Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin, 





BASHFUL male seeks acquaintance susceptible fe- 
male. Box 643, Oakland 4, California. 





HELP ME pay my way through art school. Will sell 
limited amount of original designs on stationery. 
Oil painted, 25c each, 5 for $1. India ink—15c 
each. Miss Blake, Box 25, Station-V, Brooklyn. 


FINGERGUIDE—Learn touch-typing in half usual 
time. Can’t miss! $1.98 postpaid U. S. A. State 
make and model. Box 2164; Portland, Ore. 





WIDOW 39 would like to correspond with rancher. 
Box T-1. 


GENTLEMAN of 40 invites interesting friendly cor- 
respondence. No. 265, 207 E. 84th St., New York City. 








WRITE with a wire recorder. Box 282, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. 





LEARN —, PR Rony ya $1.00; “Write 
Songs” $2.50; “Become A _ Publisher” $1.00. 
Knight Publishing Company, Dept. E, Leonard- 
town, Md. 





NEW, USED, correspondence courses and books; 
16MM ssilent pictures; bought, sold. Lists 10c 
(Refundable). Enterprises, Levering, Michigan. 


POISON RESEARCH for mystery writers. List and 
description, forty poisons. Countless plot sugges- 
tions. $1.00. Writers Research Bureau, Box 1914, 
Chicago 90. 





FIRST AID FOR BEGINNING WRITERS, over 5000 
words of practical help for beginners. $1 in U. S. 
R. S. Parrish, 1003 E. 40, Savannah, 


VET, frustrated writer, seeks position as secretary- 
helper to young female writer. Box T-12. 





EARN MONEY in spare time selling by mail. Gen- 
erous profits possible. Big season ahead. Rush 
mame and address for FREE details. Coast-to- 
Coast, Box 63-C, Station. _ H, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


GAG WRITING makes fine sideline—Learn tech- 
nique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. 
Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 





POETS—101 Cash: Markets for all kinds of Poems, 
25c. Poets’ Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 
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ACCURATE, scientific handwriting analysis. Com- 
plete character, vocational, congeniality, special 
problem service. Introductory general analysis, 
$1.00. Mayer, 681-D Market, San Francisco 5, 
California. 





SLACKS. Men’s All Wool Tailored, $12.95. Write, 
rag Mailers, 1395 Yosemite Avenue, San Jose 
11, Calif. 





MUSICAL COLLABORATOR WANTED—who has 
an in or connection with Music Publishers. I have 
ideas, lyrics and melodies, but can’t get past the 
receptionist. Edward Z. Pichler, 883 E. 176 Street, 
New York 60, N. Y. 





ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, writ- 
ers, aesthetes, poets, creative collaborators. An 
intellectual fraternity. Imboden, Arkansas. 





NAIVE DIVORCE, 31, interested in music, writing, 
and people, invites correspondents. Try me. Rudy 
Kalenborn, 657 Knoll Drive, San Carlos, California. 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR will help in first requisites 
of salable writing—correctness, effectiveness. $2 
per 10 pages. Send samples, stamped envelope. 
Box 221, Poultney, Vermont. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME with typewriter. Ad- 
dressing Envelopes, Circulars, Typing. 25c brings 
details, also 68-Page Book of Moneymaking Op- 
portunities. Ace-403, Box 183, Birmingham, Ala. 


DISCOURAGED? Dime brings Shorticle Selling and 
writing tips—with markets. W. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minn. 


BOOK-STORE OWNER, 38, wishes to meet young 
lady living in S. F. Bay Area, 25-35, and exchange 
ideas. Box T-7. 


THE WRITER’S CALENDAR —Lists outstanding 
holidays, anniversaries, birthdays and events Five 
Months Ahead! Suggests appropriate material for 
fillers, features, articles and stories for each 
date. Details, sample, Free! Write Today! 
Writer’s Calendar, Box 11, Fordham Station, New 
York 58, N. Y. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 

















THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


LEO LEHMAN, Graduate Masseur, Expert Swedish 
Massage, Coriditioning, Developing, 1801 So. 
Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. Ri-—72790. 


IF YOU READ THIS AD we have something in 
common. Young man, New Yorker, desires corre- 
spondence. Box T-5. 








WILL SELL a number of courses in English and 
writing at reduced price. rite for price list. 
Mrs. Laura Saebo, Box 2268, Anchorage, Alaska. 





JUVENILE PLOTTER (tenth year) $1.50, 
plot included. Fraser, 275 Willard, 
Canada. 


GIRL RIDING COMPANION sought by male begin- 
ner. Box T-10. 


sample 
Toronto, 








FOR SALE—Complete Novel, to revise and bring 
out under your own name. Bettie Tierney, East 
Berlin, Pa. 


AMAZING — ASTONISHING — UNBELIEVABLE — 
The truth revealed to you through your own hand- 
writing—not a chart. Your own handwriting per- 
sonally analyzed and individually typed. Special 
offer for $1.00. Send $1.00 to Capitol Handwrit- 
ing Analysis, P. O. Box 562, Newark, N. J. 








PIANO-VOCAL arrangements made. Reasonable 
rates. Marcella Williams, Box 5030, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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BLONDES, BRUNETTES, REDHEADS: Sailor seeks 
stimulating correspondence. No punches pulled. 
H. B. Parks, CPhM, USS Beltrami, Fleet Post 
Office, New York, N. Y. 


FREE TO WRITERS! Sample Writer’s Friend, con- 
taining helpful hints and market tips. W. Heide- 
man, New Ulm, Minn. 


PROFITABLE HOMEWORK. GUARANTEED! De- 
tails, dime! Homework Publications, 814 44th 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Send 25c for details and markets. Writers Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 








FREE COPY of the American Cartoonist. News of 
cartoonists, gagwriters and markets, Send stamp 
to Box WD, 3811 Sutro Avenue, Los Angeles 43, 
California. 





BACHELOR, broadminded, desires correspondence 
with’. girls, women, interested in strange, unique, 
unusual subjects. Box T-13. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures; methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” get you check from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 192612 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE. Produce short-shorts in 
ten minutes. Used copies, good condition, fifty 
cents each, postpaid. Bennett, Box 529, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 64, Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 








YOUNG, ATTRACTIVE WIDOW. Vivacious. Fun- 
loving—welcomes mail from gentlemen who can 
help her forget tragic upset. Box T-3. 


TELEVISION is here. Train now. Complete in- 
struction list of available television jobs, $1.00. 
Kaye, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 





INTERESTED MAKING MONEY? Want spare time 
income? Particulars free. Box 844, Dallas 1, Tex. 





WHOEVER YOU ARE—wherever you are. Let me 
bring a little sunshine into your life—through my 
inspirational, cheerful and encouraging letters. Per- 
sonally and confidentially your letters will be an- 
swered. Two for $3.00. Mara Michael, Box 249, 
Bayville, N. J. 





WOMAN, forty, interested in archaeology, writing, 
metaphysics, invites correspondence with men who 
prefer women with brains (and looks). Box T-8. 





LITERARY DISCUSSION, etc., by amiable philos- 
opher, Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chicago. 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. 
Writecraft, with 12 years experience writing sell- 
ing, will sketch your story idea into a_ well 
plotted, emotionally appealing, balanced and or- 
ganized story brief. We plot for selling writers 
and can help you. Send story idea and $3.00. We 
will do the rest, guaranteeing satisfaction. Write- 
craft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 





PERMANENT relief from constipation; no drugs. 
Harmless even to a child. Guarantee. Box 4805, 
San Francisco, California. 





LET’S DISCUSS YOUR PROBLEMS and your per- 
sonality; your limitations and ambitions. Write 
fully in own handwriting for intelligent, sincere 
consideration and extensive scientific Grapho-anal- 
ysis, $2. Concise analysis only $1. H. J. Irvin, 
1447 So. Limestone, Lexington, Ky. 





COLLEGE GIRL, 18, Sinatra lover, seeks correspond- 
ence with other highly emotional girls who have 
swooned for him, or who have crushes on movie 
stars. Box T-4. 


“LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU,” by Charles Carson, 
is authored by a hard-hitting scribe who sells his 
own books. It is designed specially to help you 
write and sell stories based on personal experi- 
ence. Top-ranking authors recommend it; you 
will profit from it. Get your copy now, $2.00. 
Writer’s Digest. 


MALE WRITER, 32, wishes to meet Cleveland 
female writer. Box T-2. 





EARN money at home! Thousands do! Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c (silver). 


Sizemore, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short short story. Shows 
how to write Salable work, $1.00. Mrs. Marjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS WANTED. Poems wanted 
for short stories. Send for type and information 
before sending mss. Steriverse Publishing Co., 
Box 1432, Columbus, Ohio. 





USED COURSES, BOOKS. Complete list 10c. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 





“WRITERS’ MAG.” Sample copy for a stamp. 310 
E. 74th, Los Angeles. 





YOUNG industrial engineer seeks marriage with at- 
tractive professional girl. Box T-11. 





EXPERIENCE IS THE GREATEST TEACHER. Fer 
$1.00 I will explain in detail exactly how I devel- 
oped and expanded three story and article ideas 
I sold to Story Digest and other national period- 
icals. This treatise may be your pass key to writ- 
ing success. Stuart Covington, Columbus, Miss. 





BACHELOR—Broadminded, understanding, desires 
correspondence with girls or women, married or 
single, any age, race, religion or nationality, inter- 
ested in strange, unique, unusual subjects. Address 
P. O. Box 294, Herkimer, N. Y. 





PUBLISH community newspaper. Share big profits, 
prestige. “Know-How” will help you launch, op- 
erate, fascinating business. Reveals practical meth- 
ods of newspaperman whose popular weekly 
grossed $41,000 advertising in 18 months. Illus- 
trated. Free literature. Success Publications 
(Dept.—E) 15870 Wisconsin, Detroit 21, Michigan. 





$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 





WOMAN, 54, hobbies metaphysics, writing and 
gardening, wants correspondence, Box T-6. 





WANTED:—Cartoonist able to handle comic strip. 
Send samples, Box 77, Hollywood, ARKANSAS. 


STENOGRAPHERS ATTENTION — Typists and 
stenographers, investigate the possibilities of Pub- 
lic Stenography. Why type Manuscripts for a 
lowly 50c per 1000 words; you can earn $40.00 
per day! It’s easy, interesting work; no special 
skill required, not even shorthand. I am a Pub- 
lic Stenographer (Male) concentrating on mimeo- 
graphy, having a lot of fun working for myself, 
earning up to $500.00 a month, with business 
steadily INCREASING! Everything explained in 
my booklet: equipment, supplies, principal busi- 
nesses needing mimeography and, most important 
of all, PRICES TO CHARGE. The booklet is only 
$3.00, the best investment you'll make for many 
years. One mimeograph job will return twice that 
amount. Make more money in one hour than your 
daytime job! Bank and business references fur- 
nished. Mail remittance NOW. PUBLIC STEN- 
OGRAPHER, 210 Citizens Marine Bank Bldg., New- 
port News, Virginia. 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS — (any size) 50c each. 
— specify. Specialists. P.O. Box 1791, Salt Lake, 
tah, 





EASTERN COLLEGE WOMAN, 40 with archaeologi- 
cal, museum, Visual Educational and advertising 
experience seeks writing position after Sept. 1. 
Will go anywhere. Box T-14. 
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Contents of the 1947 "Writer's Market" 


2,500 Markets for Writers 


Adventure Magazines (Pulp) 
Air Magazines (Pulp) 
Aviation Magazines (Class) 
Book Clubs 

Book Publishers 

Book Publishers Associations 
Broadway Play Producers 
Canadian Book Publishers 
Canadian Magazines 
Cartoon and Gag Markets 
Chain Magazine Companies 
Clipping Bureaus 

Comic Magazines 
Confession Magazines 
Copyright 

Detective Magazines 

Digest Magazines 

First-Class General Magazines 
Greeting Card Verse Publishers 
Horse Magazines 

How to Sell a Song 

Humor Magazines 


Juvenile Magazines 


long they want contributions, how much they 
pay per word, and what their editorial policies 
are. Included are the names and addresses of | 


Lecture Bureaus 

Little Magazines 

Little Theatres 

Love Magazines (Pulp) 
Motion Picture Producers 
Movie Magazines 

Negro Magazines 

New York Play Agents 
Pet Magazines 
Photographic Syndicates 
Photography Magazines (Class) 
Picture Magazines 
Plagiarism and Piracy 

Play Publishers 

Pocket Book Markets 
Poetry Magazines 

Popular Science Magazines 
Pulps, The 

Quality Magazines 
Quarterlies, The 

Radio Advertising Agencies 
Radio Magazines (Class) 
Radio Networks 








Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.50. Send me postpaid the revised 12th edition of ‘‘The 


Writer’s Market.’’ 


Name 


Address .. 


Nt eiccs 


oo MR > 





Radio Stations 
Radio Syndicates 
Religious Markets 
SCi-Fantasy Magazines (Pulp) 
Second-Class Markets 
Selling a Story to the Movies 
Something to Say 
Song Publishers 
Sport Magazines 
Summer Theatres 
Syndicates 
Theatrical Associations 
Trade Journals 
Transcription Producers 
University Presses, The 
Western Love Magazines (Pulp) 
Western Magazines (Pulp) 
Women's Magazines 

(First Class) 
Women's Magazines 


{Second Class) 
Writer's Clubs 


Published April 1, 1947 


The revised 12th edition of “THE WRITER’S | 
MARKET” contains 421 pages. In them 2,500 
editors tell you what they want to buy, how 


book publishers, syndicates, photograph mar- 
kets, and stage, screen and radio markets. No 
writer who wishes to place his work profitably 
can be without “THE WRITER’S MAR- 
KET.” The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. Money back guarantee. 


Endorsed by the editors of 500 
magazines, newspapers, book 
clubs, colleges, libraries and 
writers everywhere. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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WRITERS MARKET 











Women’s Magazines 

Businéss Girl, Box 6048, Dallas 2, Texas. Betty 
Oliver, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a-syear. ‘“‘We use business girl success 
stories, self-help type, slanted to business girl 
in own language, approximately 1000 words. 
Unused manuscripts returned without editorial 
criticism. Seldom buy photographs, Poetry is 
used, but not paid for. Report in a month. 
Payment is lc a word, on publication.” 


The Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th Street, 
' Pittsburgh 1, Pa. Rev. Urban S. Adelman, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We want good love stories, not exceeding 
2000 words. Some seasonal material used. Chi'd 
guidance and material of a domestic character 
preferred. We buy poetry up to 24 lines, and 
photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is %c a word and up and $3.00 to $5.00 for 


poetry.” 


Holland’s Magazine, 3306 Main Street, Dallas 
2, Texas. Mrs. Charleen McClain, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
light boy-meets-girl type short stories, not over 
4000 words; two- or three-part serials of no 
more than 4000 words per part; particularly 
want good short-shorts of 800-1200 words. Will 
occasionally use good mystery or other type 
stories of interest to women readers. Can use a 
few articles on home-decorating, Southern per- 
sonalities and events, preferably about and 
slanted for the South. Rarely buy photographs 
unless submitted with articles. Buying very 
little poetry at this time, but prefer short, light 
verse. Report in 3 to 4 weeks. Payment is 3c 
a word and up and 50c a line for poetry.” 


My Baby Magazine, 1 E. 53rd Street, New 
York City 22. Gertrude Warburton, Editor. 
Issued monthly; free to customers of 190 de- 
partment stores; $2.50 to subscribers in cities 
without store distribution. “We use simply 
written articles on any phase (other than medi- 
cal) of family life that concerns children up 
to the age of six. For the most part, articles on 
food, nursery schools, baby care, and behaviorism 





are requested from authorities rather than ac- 
cepted from free-lancers. We buy photographs 
of heads of babies and children up to six for 
covers, but very few inside photos. No poetry. 
Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Payment is Ic to 2c 
a word, on publication.” 


Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton Place, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Andrew Lyons, Editor. Issued 
semi-monthly; free. “We use humorous, happy- 
ending stories about young married couples, 
romance, family, children—no violence. Length, 
1500 to 2500 words. Also articles of the how- 
to-do-it type, of interest to the housewife, pref- 
erably with illustrations. Occasionally buy pho- 
tographs and very short poetry. Report in one 
week, Payment is 2%c to 5c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Religious Magazines 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. 
Rev. Albert Bauman, O8.B., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
especially want good short stories about and 
suitable for the modern Catholic family, 2000- 
3000 words in length. Also adventure, mystery, 
etc. Like them well plotted, heavy on dialogue, 
fast-moving. Articles, 1200-3000 words, are 
limited only by the average Catholic family’s 
interests or should-be interests. Like new ap- 
proaches to the old solutions of the old prob- 
lems. We buy photos for articles and cover, and 
poetry up to 20 lines. Report in two weeks. 
Pay fair rates, on acceptance; poetry is 25c 
a line.” 


Picture Magazines 


Pic, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York City 17. 
V. H. Wagner, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We use short, bright 
stories, 1500 to 5000 words, with business, sports, 
adventure, mystery background. May or may 
not have love interest. Also articles on anything 
of interest to young men—business stories, sports, 
adventure, current problems of young men. Pho- 
tographs bought, but no poetry. Report within 
ten days. Payment is comparable with best 
national magazines, on acceptance.” 
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Photography Magazines 


Home Movies, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
8, Calif. Arthur E. Gavin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles of 1500 wards or more of interest to the 
amateur movie enthusiast. Use photos for covers 
and illustrations of articles. Report in 14 days. 
Payment is $10.00 to $25.00 per article, de- 
pending upon quality and illustrations, on pub- 
lication; up to $10.00 each for cover photos.” 


Movie Magazines 


Movies, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 17. Frances Kish, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year in U. S., $3.50 in 
Canada. “All articles are written.on assignment. 
No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report 
promptly. Rate of payment is excellent, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Screen Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 16. Evelyn Van Horne, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
fictionization of movie scripts written by assign- 
ment. No photographs or poetry. Payment on 
acceptance.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH:"To A. L, Fierst — 
in addition to being a good 
agent, he is a swell egg, in the 
estimation of the author Henry 
M. Ellis." This is inscribed in 
my copy of a book which you 
recent!y saw advertised in the 
New York Times Book Review 
in a full page—the first time 
a book of this kind has ever received a full page in 
such an important literary medium, (Incidenta'ly, 
the same issue of the New York Times Book Review 
carried a quarter page ad for another book of mine.) 
The way it is going now the first book should sell 
a minimum of 10,000 copies this year alone. 


LATEST: Out this month: WIDOWS OUGHT TO 
WEEP, published by Ziff-Davis. (This is one of two 
books | placed for the author at the same time.) 
Advance, $750—and watch for the unusual pro- 
motion. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
BARNES, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREEN- 
BERG, and many others. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, ! 
have placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books 
that | can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls 
that | can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your 
book lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's 
a@ nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
If your book is good enough | shall offer it on my custo- 
mary commission basis. 
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Every time you look over the fence at what 
you imagine is the greener gears on the 


other side you turn your back on the green- 
backs in your own garden. The writer who 
enjoys those greener pastures didn't get them 
by spending his time looking at someone 
else. He did what you should be doing— 
found out what he had, learned how to make 
the most of it. 

And here's HOW: Press-week: $500 for a 
client down in the Bahamas; $400 for a Con- 
necticut author; $650 for a Baltimore client; 
$375 for a New Jersey client; $200 for a 
Florida client—and | have arranged a meet- 
ing between 3 top editors of a top firm and 
a New York client of mine which will result 
in the 2 definitive television books. 

"Your infallible instinct for what will seil 
is vindicated again," writes Dea Kindred, 
whose first sale | have just made—to aamarket 
| recommended. "Story groups, even with a 
professor teaching in a supposedly profes- 
sional way, never teach what you do—that 

ou can control and evaluate what you write. 
Fees positive attitude is a great help—lI wish 
| could have gotten in touch with you years 
ago. 

WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—cas my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the ‘marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQU:RE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, an 
experienced marketing of yocr 
manuscripts are: $1 per thousand 
words for the first 5,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. Minimum fee, $3. Re- 
member that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every 
one of your.writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure 
to tell me akout yourself.* 

*My Zone Number is 17. 





A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash, 
Cars, Diamond Rings, Refrigerators, 
Travel Trips, Wardrobes,’ Radios and 
Watches in Prize Contests! 

You, too, can cash in on Contests! The 
Shepherd Course will give you the 
Secrets of Winning. Write NOW for a 
Gift Copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN”—bringing you WINNING HELP 
for the big Contests now on. It’s FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly, with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free: 50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line; 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. O. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 





$1500 A WEEK 


RADIO ‘‘GAG’’ WRITERS sometimes receive that much for a 
week’s work. But instruction is scarce anti expensive for those 
who want to get ahead in comedy writing. y ms. entitled, 
“HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL COMEDY WRITER” is the — 
the ‘GAG’ writing Business. Send foi 
copy today. One dollar and fifty cents complete. Included— 100 
PROVEN TESTED JOKES FOR EVERY USE. 


PUGSLEY 
Boston 3, Massachusetts 
"*Money Back Guarantee" 








ARTICLES WANTED 


for Opportunity Directory now jn perparation. 
Writers contact us for requirements and rates. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 
P. ©. Box 147 Bellmore, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
WINEY LANDIS 


1365 Kennedy St., N. W. Washington, D, C. 








POPP P PPP GIP PPPDPIPDIDI IDI IIIIAIAIA,, 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE ; 
for Authors ) 


We We prins publish and distribute your, manuscripts in 
nd pamphlet format. Send for free folder. § 
The William-Frederick Press { 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. ? 

New York 1, N. Y. 





313 West 35th St. ’ y 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


All-American Football, 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
semi-annually; 20c a copy. “We use _hard- 
hitting, fast-moving stories of the gridiron, col- 
legiate settings preferred. Length: 3000 to 7000 
word shorts, 10,000 to 16,000 word novelettes, 
and 17,000 to 25,000 word novels. Girl interest 
mandatory in novelettes and novels. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up.” 


The American Field, 222 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. William F. Brown, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 20c a copy; $5.00 a year. “This 
is a sportsmen’s publication, devoted principally 
to bird dogs, upland hunting, and field trials. 
We use stories about bird dogs and field shooting, 
1500 to 3500 words. Also articles on breeding, 
feeding, rearing, care and training of dogs of 
sporting breeds, up to 5000 words. Buy photo- 
graphs, but seldom poetry. Report in ten days. 
Payment varies, on acceptance.” 


Baseball Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued semi- 
annually ; 20c a copy. “We use baseball shorts 
of 3000 to 8000 words and novelettes of 10,000 
to 17,000 words. Major league, minor league, 
and collegiate settings. Interesting girl interest 
in novelettes. Buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up.” 


Complete Sports, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17. Bernard Kaapcke, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy. “We use stories on 
major sports, up to 15,000 words. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in ten days. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Fight Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy. “We use hard-hitting, action- 
packed yarns of the prize ring (professional and 
collegiate). Length: 4000 to 8000 word shorts, 
10,000 to 16,000 word novelettes, and 17,000 
to 30,000 word novels. Novels should establish a 
good balance between ring action and an ad- 
venturous, fast-moving story; solid romance in- 
terest. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is Ic a word and up.” 


Football Action, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19, Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued semi- 
annually ; 20c a copy. “Same requirements and 
rate of payment as All-American Football.” 


Football Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued semi- 
annually; 20c a copy. “Same requirements and 
rate of payment as All-American Football.” 
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Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio. A. V. Harding, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
true stories and experiences dealing with hunting, 
fishing, fur farming and trapping. We like to 
have good sharp kodak prints to accompany 
articles. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is Yec a word 
and up.” 


National Bowlers Journal, 506 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. Wesley W. Wise, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use articles on bowling and billiards, 
1000 to 2000 words. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report in a month. Payment 
is flat rate of $20.00 per article, on publication.” 


Outdoor Guide, 242 Landers Bldg., Springfield, 
Mo. C. H. Clanton, Editor. Issued monthly, 
except June and December; 15c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We use articles on anything along the 
lines of sports, such as hunting, fishing, boating, 
auto trips, etc. Buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in 30 to 60 days. Payment 
is %4c a word, on publication.” 


Outdoorsman. 814 North Tower Court, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. Bob Becker, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles pertaining to hunting, fishing, camping, 
boating, dogs and allied outdoor sports, 2000 to 
2500 words, with suitable pictures for illustra- 
tion. Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. No set scale rate; pay- 
ment on acceptance.” 


Rod and Gun in Canada, 1410 Stanley Street, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. K. A. Marshman, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use factual stories of actual experi- 
ences, 1500 to 1800 words, preferably illustrated 
with action photographs, of practical sportsmen 
on Canadian waters and in Canadian woods. 
These stories cover outdoor life, such as fishing, 
hunting, etc. No fiction and practically no 
poetry used. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
Ic to 1%c a word, on publication.” 


Skating, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, 
Mass. Theresa Weld Blanchard, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles on the sport of ice figure skating. No 
fiction, photographs, or poetry. All material is 
contributed by officials and enthusiasts of the 
sport. No payment.” 


Sport, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York City 17. 
Ernest V. Heyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use one fiction story 
per month — fiction-first, sport short, usually 
written by a top name. Also human interest 
articles with unusual personalized angles on top 
sport figures, teams or events, and articles bring- 
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MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 


$$ Make Sense! 
11 Years Guiding Writers Right 
Six Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 
Five Years Literary Agency Experience 


Professional Constructive, prompt 
ers z criticism of Mss. Indi- 
Individualized vidualized assignments 
: ons for beginning and ad- 
Practical Training vanced writers in 
For Writers courses. Personal Collab- 
. orations. Free Reading 
Marketing Help and Report on Novels. 


Director Cincinnati Writers Workshop 
Rates: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 
50c per 1000 thereafter. 


Write for information upon courses, plays, poetry, typing. 
All Mss. reported upon within 10 days after receipt. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AVon 2332 








ATTENTION: TRAVEL EDITORS 


If you need an article about any historic spot in 
or within 200 miles of Washington, contact a 
professional writer. See Travel (April issue). 


LARSTON D. FARRAR 
965 National Press Building Washington 4, D. C. 








LET ME TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Intelligent, Prompt, Reasonable, Professional 


LYNN JOHNSON 
2033 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Locust 4-0845 








PERSONALIZED CRITICISM 


If you are sincere in your efforts to become a writer 

I am able to offer capable criticism of your work. 
ay analysis of your “ak is sincere and comprehensive. 
he rates for this personal and detailed criticism is 
seventy cents per thousand words up to 5000. Special 


rates above > 
JOHN ALBERTS 
60 Charlotte Street Akron, Ohio 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 

for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 

MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 

Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
me cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 











HONESTY -+ COMPETENCY 


may help your writing to reach a market. 
I'd gladly assist you. $1. 1000 words. 


DR. J. F. EDWARDS 
248 Spring Gorden St. Easton, Pa. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, 1 have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner’s 
hest bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 
CORAH DECKER 


Box 333 Fairmont, Minnesota 








GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 








START RIGHT 
Take a Student-Centered 


PROFESSIONAL AUTHORS' 


“write-way™ Course 
Three full lessons on the ARTICLE. 
Critical help on your articles. 
Six full lessons on plotting FICTION. 


Critical help on your plots. 
Critical help with your stories. 


Lessons on Action, Atmosphere, Dialogue, 


Characterization. 
Basic radio training. Help with your script. 
Other specialized courses to fit your needs. 
For Free Details, Write TODAY 


STUDIO STORY METHOD 


521 Radio Central Bidg., Dept. D, Spokane 8, Wash. 








SONGS—POEMS 
Arranged, Published, Sold 
Own radio program. Records $2.C0 up. 
Melody free. Radio License Coast to Coast. 
NATIONAL SONGWRITERS 


6603 Sunset? Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 











SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs or sym 
bols: uses ABC's. Easy to learn; easy to write and 





wunserive, Fast preparation for a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100.- 
000 taught by mail. Used in leading offices and Civil Services. Write 
for free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6706-7, 55 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 18. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 





ing out little known facts about unusual sports 
or newly discovered personalities. Average 2500 
words, Adult masculine viewpoint by writer is 
essential. Buy photographs, but no poetry. Re- 
port in ten days. Rates vary and payment is 
on acceptance of finished manuscript.” 


Horse Magazines 


Horseman & Fair World, 308 Meridian Life 
Bldg., Indianapolis .4, Indiana. D. H. Hickey, 
Editor. Issued weekly.; 20c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
“This is a turf magazine, catering to light harness 
racing. We rarely buy free-lance material as we 
have paid correspondents and our own staff. No 
fiction or poetry and rarely buy photographs. We 
return material at once. Payment is made Friday 
of same week published.” 


Humor Magazines 

Upswing, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, 
Illinois. William Sherwocd, Jr., Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 tor 12 issues. “We 
use satirical, humorous, fast-paced stories, based 
on music, musicians, etc., 1500 word limit. Can 
use briefs, fillers, etc. Also use articles, same 
style as fiction, 1200 word limit. Will consider 
longer pieces if unusually good and writing 
rates more words. Buy poetry, cartoons, and 
some photographs. Report in one to two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up for prose, $2.00 to 
$5.00 for poetry (depending on length), $5.00 
for cartoons and photos, on acceptance.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Contemporary Verse, 2487 Florence Street, 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. Alan Crawley, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy: $1.00 a year. “We 
use poetry of high quality. No payment.” 


Pulp Magazines 

Doe Savage, 112 E. 42nd. Street, New York 
City 17. B. Rosmond, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy. ‘We use well-written adventure 
stories, 2000 to 10,000 words, any locale. May 
have murder. baekground. No photographs or 
poetry.. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Tales, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Ejler Jakobsson, Editor ; 
Alden H. Norton, Editorial Director. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We usc 
short stories from 4000 to 6000 words and 
novelette: from 10,000 to 12,000 words. Also 
buying Western fact pieces up to 35,000 words. 
Report in ten days. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


F:fteen Western 


Jungle Stories, 630 Fifth Avenuc, New York 
City 19. R. D. Kuehnle, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. ‘“‘We use short 
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stories and novelettes. 3000 to 15,000 words, 
with African background only. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is Ic a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Northwest, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
19. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use stories dealing 
with trapping, lumber, fishing, whaling, man- 
hunts, mounted police, Eskimos, gold and silvei 
mining, with the locale Alaska, Canada, Yukon, 
or The Arctic. Length: 3000 to 8000 word 
shorts, 10,000 to 16,000 word novelettes, and 
17,000 to 30,000 word novels. Solid girl interest 
desirable in novels: and novelettes. Buy poetry, 
but no photographs. Report in two weeks. Pavy- 
ment is lc a word and up.” 


Little Theatres 


Association of the Junior Leagues of America, 
Inc., Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 22. “We 
use the following: (1) Plays: running 30-45 
minutes in length for an. audience of 6 to 14 
years ‘ef age. Small casts; simple production. 
May be adaptation or originals, With or with- 
out act divisions. .(2) Plays running 1% hours 
in length, 2 or 3 acts, for an audience of 6 to 14 
years of age. Small casts. Adaptations or origi- 
nals. Report in three wecks. Plays are kept in 
manuscript form and areonot sold. Payment on 
royalty basis, on production.” 
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Playwrights Theatre, 2930 Lakeshore Avenue, 
Oakland 10, Calif. Kenneth E. Bartlett, Director. 
“We consider three-act plays of Bay Area Play- 
wrights only. Reading rehearsal performances 
given. Occasional complete performances by 
amateur organization. Any type play or subject 
matter considered, although current scene pre- 
ferred. Group discussion and criticism offered. 
Report in two weeks. No payment.” 


Trade Journals 


Asbestos, 17th floor, Inquirer Building, Phila- 
delphia 30, Pa. A. S. Rossiter, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy: $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles concernizg uses of asbestos and asbestos 
products; unusual or very important installations 
of asbestos products, such as 85% Magnesia o1 
other pipe or boiler insulation, asbestos cement 
shingles or corrugated or flat sheets. We are 
also very desirous of having short articles, not 
over 800 words, concerning the withstanding of 
unusual conditions by asbestos materials. Writers 
are urged to specifically mention the asbestos 
product used—cloth, insulation (and the type) 
millboard, asbestos-cement roofing, shingles, 
pipes, etc. The term ‘asbestes’ is not sufficient. 
Unless technical, no article over 1500 words is 
acceptable. Buy photographs once in a while, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in about 2 to 
3 weeks. Payment is $1.00 per 100 words, on 
acceptance. 








COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


$T. LOUIS 2, MO. 


200-D3N S. 7th St. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
























































Famous Author Recommends 
Palmer Training 


“Everyone has to learn and the 
most practical, economical and 
time saving way I know to learn 
writing is Palmer Institute’s 
method. Beginners avoid disap- 
pointment—experienced writers 
improve ability.’’—Gertrude 
Atherton. 


Here are more examples 
How Palmer Training 


is helping others. 


How does your own success 
compare with these? 


One Sale Pays for Course 


“Palmer Institute showed me how to balance my 
material and put it together. I learned a priceless 
lesson. I had fun and adventure, I also received 
a check for more than enough to pay for the 
course. TRULY PALMER TRAINING DOES 
GET RESULTS!”—Diane Dunann, Portland, 
Ore. Makes Many Varied Sales 

“Since finishing my course I have sold twelve 
articles to Unity Publications; a short story to 
Youth; three articles and one story to Psychology 
and one each to Lutheran Publications and Mac- 
fadden’s. The last two were submitted in my 
Palmer course and returned with criticism. I 
revised both accordingly and sold them.”—AI- 
berta Flanders, Monrovia, Calif. 

"A Failure" Becomes 
Successful Writer 


“I had the urge to write and I 
wrote. But nothing was worth 
the paper it was written on. 
When I enrolled in the Palmer 
Course, the literary fog quickly 
disappeared. I sold a story be- 
fore I was half way through 
and I have sold numerous writ- 
ings since.”—Stephen Kerro, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Palmer’s fiction training is basic training for 

highest pay writing in all these fields: short 
stories, novels, mysteries, magazine articles, news- 
paper features and radio programs. 
_ Palmer provides complete individual instruc- 
tion and professional guidance to help you make 
the most of your opportunities in any field you 
choose. 

To learn how Palmer Training can help you, send for 
free book—‘‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories’’—Palmer 


Institute of Authorship, Since 1917, 6362 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Hollywood 28, California, Desk J67. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship Since 1917 
BOOK 


6362 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk J67 
Please send me free illustrated book, ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” explaining the unique features 
of your training. This is confidential, no salesman will 
call. 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen @& Engine- 
men’s Magazine, 726 Keith Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Ray Scott, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use stories of 
4000 to 5000 words. Do not feature fiction, but 
use it throughout our advertising pages. Occa- 
sionally purchase articles peculiar to the work in 
which we are engaged — railroading. However, 
all technical matter published is prepared by 
experts in their various fields. We do not buy 
poetry and rarely buy photographs. Report in 
about ten days. No set price per word, Payment 
on acceptance.” 


Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Pa. 
Paul F. Worcester, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; 25c a year. “We use 800 to 1200 word 
how-to-do-it articles on practices used by com- 
mercial poultrymen. Material on northeastern 
poultry industry used almost exclusively. Will not 
consider material written by anyone not thor- 
oughly familiar with the commercial poultry 
industry. We buy photographs, but no poetry 
or fiction. Immediate reports. Payment is 2c 
a word, on acceptance.” 


The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. J. L. Frazier, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “This is a 
business, trade and technical magazine for the 
printing industry. ‘How’ copy is highly pref- 
erable; how to manufacture and sell to increase 
profits. Fiction is rarely acceptable; it would 
have to be outstanding. We buy photographs, 
but no poetry unless it is outstanding. Report 
within a week. Payment is 1¥c a word.” 


Plumbing and Heating Journal, 45 W. 45th 
Street, New York City 19. Raymond G. Book- 
hout, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy ; $3.00 
a year. “We use success stories of plumbing and 
heating contractors and plumbing and heating 
wholesalers. Buy photographs, but seldom poetry. 
Reports are fairly prompt. Payment is Ic a 
word, month following publication.” 


Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Illinois. J. H. 
Florea, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 50c 
“We prefer short ‘how-to-do-it’ articles 
with photos or drawings. Should be based on 
actual experience. Photographs bought. No 
fiction or poetry. Report in two to three weeks. 
Payment is 1c to 2c a word, with $2 to $5 extra 
for photos used, on acceptance.” 


a year. 


Southern Fisherman, 344 Camp Street, P. O. 
Box 251, New Orleans, La. Warren Gleason, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use 500 to 1500 word articles cover- 
ing seafood plants of any description; producing, 
cold storage, wholesaling, retailing; seafood res- 
taurants, southeastern states preferably ; can take 
in New York. Query for features. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report at once. 
Payment is $10.00 a page, on publication.” 
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By LEO SHULL 
| res the past five years, this column 


has been recording the unparalleled 

boom on Broadway. The Times Square 
area became a great gold mine and the 
diggers were extracting fabulous riches. 
One strike and you were a _ millionaire. 
Alfred De Liagre made a three million dol- 
lar strike with Voice of the Turtle. The 
Theatre Guild made its strike with Okla- 
homa! Mike Todd blew into town, staked 
out the musical comedy gulch and filled 
the village with showgirls, musical comedy 
clowns, chorus beauties, and noisy color. 

Well, the boom is over. 

The shows are folding three and six at 
a time. The 30 playhouses are now seeking 
tenants. There will probably be only ten 
plays running on Broadway by July. 

Lee Shubert of that famous gold dust 
twin left for Europe a few weeks ago to 
find tenants for half of his twenty odd 
theatres. Mr. Shubert hopes to bring back 
some European troupes with props and 
costumes so he can put them right into 
one of his houses. 

Yep, the people don’t flock to sit in a 
broken spring half fanny-sized cushion, with 
their knees jamming the next seat, craning 
their head to hear echoes in an ancient 
brick foundery—and at $4.80 per seat; $6 
for musicals. 

The Broadway streets are full, but peo- 
ple are either going to movies or just pro- 
menading. Even the film houses are now 
half empty during the day and have had 
to reduce prices. One film palace is now 
down to 33c for admission, till 1:00 p. m., 
something we haven’t seen since we hit 
Broadway, and we have been living right in 
Times Square since 1940. 


WIN CASH »> CARS 


1 An interesting folder describing 
the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 

= IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 
students are America's biggest winners. Get 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current con- 
tests, judging slant, entries that won, complete 
HOW TO WIN WRITEUPS, analyses Sponsor's 
products, SEND ONLY [0c to cover handling 
costs. 


LEARN TO WIN! WRITE NOW! FIND OUT HOW! 
ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. WD 





Commercial College Graduate 
7 years secretarial experience. Prompt accurate 
typing. Corrections if desired. 50¢ per 1000 
words, 


GLADYS A. LENZ 
Box 41 Henry, S. Dak. 





NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need e: rt revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘cd a 
by me. tors and clients praise my work. EXTREMELY 
MODERATE RATES. Free office report on one short story if 
you mention Writer's Digest, and enclose return postage. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 





SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


Get our New, Enlarged, Improved Course now. Its triple 
method and scientific approach, with new values nowhere 
else offered, make this course a vital need. Let our ex- 
perienced teachers, writers, critics help develop your 
poetic talents, then be your own critic. 


Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 Melba St. Dallas 8, Texas 





WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write and 

where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling cartoonist IN 

NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of N. Y. markets. 

Sell the big magazines! Send 25c in coin. Mail today. 
DON ULSH 

144 E. 40th St., Dept. W New York 16, N. Y. 








Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So, Alexendrie Les Angeles 5, Calif. 
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A STROKE OF LUCK? 


Talent 
and on-the-spot sales 
You supply 
we the service, For complete details write to 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 


There’s more to successful writing than that. 
plus competent editorial guidance 
service are all the luck an author needs 


_the talent 


687 Third Avenue New York 17, New York 








TYPIST—-EXPERIENCED 
COMPETENT—CONSCIENTIOUS—PROMPT 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 

Manuscripts— 
Rates: 35c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words under 10, 000 words 
Please Enclosé. Return Postage 
FRANCES CAMMAROTA 


711 Logan St., CL 7-3925 Brooklyn 8, N, Y. 


| WHY NOT PUBLICITY? 


Publicity and Public Relations work may be the 
| for you. 
| My 25 





answer 


years experience has been telescoped for your 
| benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed lessons 

Send wy for Free Pamphlet, ‘“‘PUBLICITY IS 
ROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
| Frank C. Sullivan Dept. D 


1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


articles, books. Manuscripts professionally pre- 
pared for publication including editing, re-writing, 
typing; also collaborative-criticism, fiction factory 
plots and self-instruction course in Authorship. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 


A CAREFULLY TYPED MANUSCRIPT 


find a 





Stories, 








edited for correct spelling and grammar will 
warmer welcome at a publisher’s office. 
50c per 1000 words 


9 years with Boston book publisher. 


ALBERT G. HALE 
82 Reberts Road Wes? Medford 55, Mass. 


*xTO THOSE WHO WRITE 


WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC. 


We may be able to help you. Our organization of 
trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters; make tle 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
* 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women use 
pho-analysis in. their work, earn substantial 
} in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it so fagri- 
nating they start using it to add to their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 .» 
in a week reported. Others establishing profit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more police use grapho analysis handling suspects 
and criminals. They understand how criminals think. Their 
handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 
Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
fees even before graduation. Only school in world do- 
voted tot hing grapho ysis offers thorough 
training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
less of where yea! rea smali town, farm or city. Send 
for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
handwriting Ao» offer, F Must be 21 or 
over, Address A. 1. G@.A.Inc., 102 Noel, Missouri. 


one carbon free 
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Natch, if the people won’t fill a Shubert 
House, then the leassee closes and the 
house is empty. Thus the Shuberts wiil 
have to cut their rents this coming sea- 
that means the producer will be able 
to cut his price scale per seat, if his rent 
is cheaper, and what is more important, 
there is no “stop-limit” that says as soon as 
his grosses fall below $10,000 per week he 
has to move. 

Anyhow, there theatres avail- 
able and producers may once more decide 
to take a chance on unknown playwrights 
and new types of scripts. For the past three 


son; 


are now 


years they haven’t been able to get a 
house. 
# # * 
Our only comment about the Pulitzer 


Prize Committee failing to award any prize 
to a play this year, is that they probably 
couldn’t find any anti-labor play to honor. 
Rather than break faith with the National 
Association of Manufacturers, they just 
snubbed that poor little niche of the arts, 


the theatre, which didn’t have the good 
taste fight labor this year, when it was 
so de rigeur. 

Will you please note what has been hap- 
peing since 1940. Here are the Pulitzer 
Awards: 

1940 Time of Your Life 

1941 There Shall Be No Night 

1942 None 

1943. The Skin of Our Teeth 

1944 None 

1945 Harvey 

1946 State of the Union 

1947 None 

These were given in the period when 
there were Watch On The Rhine, Deep 
Are The Roots, Home of the Brave, All 
My Sons, On Whitman Ave. 

The terms of Joseph Pulitzer’s will re- 


garding the award say: “For an original 
American play performed in New York 
which shall represent in marked fashion 
the educational value and power of the 
stage, preferably dealing with American 
Life.” “Harvey” apparently got the award 
for its educational value to the liquor in- 
dustry. 

This column wishes to return the honor, 
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and award the Pulitzer Prize Committee of 
Judges a prize: 

“For the most insufferable attitude to the 
arts and to the theatre especially, we award 
you the following honor: Public Enemy 
No. One of American Arts and Letters.” 

Why waste more time on this bund of 
ancient stuffed shirts, disciples of Presi- 
dent Wm. McKinley. 


HE following people have sent us let- 

ters saying, they want it broadcast to 
the world that they are looking for plays 
to try out in their summer stock theatres. 
They are young and new people, most of 
them, with no traditional (read, cliché) 
theories about the theatre. They will try 
poetry, conflict, controversy, musicals, 
drama, comedies. 

We give you now, a blare on the trum- 
pets, professor, DEAN GOODMAN, son- 
in-law of Mar'ene Dietrich, a young man of 
28 who is always doing new things. Just 
finished presenting Ilka Chase, actress, 
author, and comedienne, in a literary soiree 
at Times Hall. She spoke to women on 
the subject of the theatre. Mr. Goodman, 
if you remember, last summer, rented a 
200-seat theatre in Manhattan and pro- 
ceeded to produce four new plays by peo- 
ple no one ever heard of before. He won 
the plaudits of evervone. Now he has a 
house, the Suffern County Playhouse, 26 
miles from New York. It has 300 seats, will 
open June 15 as an A Equity co (first 
class) and have movie stars playing leads. 
He wants to try out two new shows. Send 
it to him care of his agent, Jules Ziegler, 
1270 6th Ave. If Goodman doesn’t try out 
at least one play which came from a reader 
of this column, Goodman is going to b* 
Badman to a certain columnist and we will 
print no more of his releases. 

Harry Rosen who runs and owns the 
Greenbush Theatre in Blauvelt, N. Y., 
dropped us a special note: he wants to try 
out two new plays. Mr. Rosen, we refer 
you to the item just above this. 

Paul Miner will produce plays in the 
Provincetown Playhouse. and he is beg- 
ging for new scripts. This is the theatre 
that Dean Goodman had last year. It’s 
professional, in fact, it is that historic house 
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WRITERS! 


Stories, articles, novels, books wanted for 
immediate placement. For new writers last 
year, we sold $8550.00 to pulp and quality 
magazines. 

10% is our commission. If your manu- 
script has slight sales possibility, leave it to 
us to fit it in the largest writer's market in 
the world. Send us several of your MSS 
Be convinced. We are located where the 
sale can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first 
3000—plus 50c more for each additional! 
1000. Our minimum fee for one MS. is §3. 
If we can’t sell, our friendly, constructive 
criticism will help you revise to make the 
sale. Enclose return postage with MS. 

WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Writer pre-pays the express to our office 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political 
problems are in special demand. Send them 
now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


35c a Thousand Words 


WINIFRED M. BARKER 
Route 2, Box 433W Mesa, Arizona 








STOP YEARNING; START LEARNING! 


Don't throw that script away. We'll show you what's 
wrong. More, we'll show you how to make it right. No 
brush-off. No hocus-pocus. Instead, teaching that teaches. 
Help that helps. Post card us now for details. You're 
missing something. 


SAVE-A-SCRIPT 


Drawer 2011 Long Beach, Calif. 








Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable. 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publisher. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 


39 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 











“MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITIES” 


Read the oldest Mail Trade Journal in 
America. Helped others to make some 
real money for over 50 years. Will do the 
same for YOU. 


$1.50 a year—Copy 25¢ (coin) 


SILVERCREST PUBLICATIONS 
3040 North Ave., Dept. W-6, Chicago 47 
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where Eugene O’Neill got his first produc- 
tion, “Emperor Jones.” 133 Macdougall 
St., N.Y.C. 

Peter Frye, one of our bright young direc- 
tors, will direct the summer theatre produc- 
tions at West Newbury, Mass. This is a 
community sponsored theatre, first of its 
kind. Its board of directors will be J. P. 
Marquand, the novelist, Al Capp the car- 
toonist, and other important lights in arts 
and letters. This sounds like a superb ex- 
periment and we wish them luck. Frye is 
one of the few New York directors who 
really experiment with stage levels, new 
acting techniques and script interpreta- 
tions. His home address in New York is 
324 W. 56. 

Charles Dubin, an actor and smart di- 
rector, will produce a series of plays at 
the Olney Theatre near Washington, D, C. 
He has some provocative ideas he told us, 
will use film stars and do novel interpreta- 
tions on Broadway plays. He is enterpris- 
ing and original and he wants to see new 
plays. House has 450 seats, a large stage 
and good equipment. Write to him at his 
home 114 W. 100th St., N.Y.C. 

Norman Ford, a young man, will operate 
the Red House Theatre in East Barnet, 
Vermont. You can write him there. 

Richard Stevers will operate the Lake 
Hopatcong Theatre in N. Y. Very enter- 
prising. Reach him at the Park Central 
Hotel, 55th & 7th Ave. N.Y.C, 


Theatre project, a new producing or- 
ganization headed by Paul Benard (very 
smart fellow) Donald Briodi, Emily Kipp 
(a pretty and sexy actress) will set up two 
groups in their summer theatre. One will 
be a laboratory group and will test plays. 
Write them care of Equity, 45 W. 47th 
St., N.Y.C. 


Edgar Levy, a smart fellow, who has his 
own press agent Arthur Pine, will operate 
the Yardley Theatre in Bucks County, Pa. 
They want new scripts. Write Levy at 67 
West 44, N.Y.C. Ted Post will direct. Post 
is a clever director, 


Note, we have to use these superlative 
terms, because the brightest talents do go to 
work in these summer stock theatres, 


Joe Crosby, young actor, has taken over 
the Bolton Landing Summer Theatre on 
Lake George and will do a new play each 
week. Write him at 125 E. 71st st., N.Y.C. 


‘ Very energetic and enterprising. 


Joanne Lewis, Thomas McMorrow, and 
Ernest Bauer will operate the Orange 
County Playhouse in Westtown, N. Y. 
Young People, bright and full of plans. 
Thomas McMorrow will direct. Write him 
at his home, 419 West 119 St., N.Y.C. 

Gene Frankel, another pioneer and very 
smart young man of about 27, will direct 
plays at the Green Mansions Theatre in 
Green Mansions, New York. He is now 
director of that intrepid group, Stage For 
Action, that does realistic playlets and 
courageous shows dealing with current 
social problems, veterans, health, eco- 
nomic problems. If you have a playlet 
or a show with daring comment on Ameri- 
can life, write him at Stage For Action, 
130 West 42nd St., N.Y.C. He is a “com- 
ing” director. 

Just as we got through writing this, we 
were handed a clipping from the New 
York Sun with the headline “Pulitzer Prizes 
Rules Are Revised.” 


The criticism of the Pulitzer Prize com- 
mittee has been unprecedented, and the 
boss of this committee, Dean Carl W. 
Ackerman of the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism of Columbia University, who is 
secretary of the school’s’ advisory board 
that recommends the awards announced 
that revisions have been made in the con- 
ditions which will govern next year’s 
awards. (Complicated, isn’t it? They pur- 
posely make it that way.) 


Knowing something about this Dean 
and his 19th century philosophy we predict 
that the revisions will probably turn out to 
be more tory than this year’s, although they 
pretend to be changes. He is the one who 
really guides the choices, and prepares the 
original list. 

Well, this will be all about the summer 
theatres, we think. Next we will turn to 
the new Broadway season, which starts 
coming to life in late July or August for 
the post-Labor Day series of openings. 
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CHECK YOUR APTITUDE FOR A 


Writing Career NOW! 








“Be fair with yourself,” says world 
famous Frederick Palmer. “Let the 
Storycrafters Guild Aptitude Test 
give you a true picture of your possi- 
bilities as a writer.” 


It costs you nothing to find out if you have the 
“stuff” of which writers are made. Thirty years 
experience in teaching the technique of creative 
writing has given FREDERICK PALMER an 
amazing insight into the fundamentals neces- 
sary for a writing career. 


The Storycrafters Guild Aptitude Test and 
Personality Quiz was designed by FRED- 
ERICK PALMER and his competent staff to 
save your time and theirs. Under the Story- 
crafters Guild System of teaching the tech- 
niques of creative writing, no person is 
enrolled as a Storycrafter unless that indi- 
vidual demonstrates an aptitude for writing. 
The Aptitude Test and Personality Quiz 
which will be sent to you free from all obli- 
gation, at your request, is of vital importance 
in Storycrafters’ impression of you as a po- 
tential writer. Every question in the test is 
pertinent and every answer will be significant. 
Your aptitude test, properly filled out and 
returned to Storycrafters Guild, will be ana- 
lyzed and a personal written report on the 
findings will be sent to you .. . all without 
cost to you. 


Let an expert who has discovered and de- 
veloped creative writing talent in thousands 
of men and women tell you frankly whether 
or not you have the basic requirements neces- 
sary to earn extra money by writing ... even 
to earn your living. 


Clip and send the coupon now! With the 
Aptitude Test and Personality Quiz you will 
receive all details concerning STORYCRAFT- 
ERS GUILD and the new Storycrafters Guild 
System of home training in the technique of 
creative writing. And remember, in addition 
to this material you will receive FREE a 
detailed report on your potentialities as a 
writer just as soon as you fill in and return 
your Aptitude Test. Don’t miss the details of 
this EARN WHILE YOU LEARN home- 


study course. 


UNLIMITED MARKETS 
There never has been so great a demand for 
short stories and non-fiction articles as exist 
today. The Storycrafters Guild System trains 
you in the fundamentals of all forms of cre- 
ative writing. Stories, articles, radio scripts, 
motion picture scripts, the novel, and “fillers” 
and specialty writing of all kinds. Send coupon 





FREDERICK PALMER 
President of Storycrafters Guild 


(Not connected with any other school 
or institution since 1928.) 





today for your FREE Aptitude Test and 
Personality Quiz and take the first step toward 


success. 


Contributor of 
many short stories 
to Cosmopolitan; 
also fiction to 
Harper’s Bazaar, 
Good Housekeep- 
ing, Liberty, Col- 
lier’s, etc.; writer 
of screen plays and 
screen adaptations. 
Member, Author’s 
League of America. 
Author: “The Sky- 
rocket”, “A Free 

, Soul”, “The Single 
Adela Rogers St. Johns Standard.” 


Prolific and versatile author 
St. Johns says: 

“It seems to me that striving new writers 
could not do better than to accept the assist- 
ance and judgment of a man like Frederick 
Palmer, who can tell them what needs to be 
done, how to do it, and even more valuable, 
see that they do it. 1 am glad to recommend 
Mr. Palmer and Storycrafters Guild to am- 
bitious writers who need this form of educa- 
tion and assistance in their efforts.” 


No follow-up agents will call. Storycrafters 
Guild offers you America’s finest home-study 
training in creative writing. You will get 
abundant personal criticism and assistance. . . 
all by mail. Storycrafters does not employ 
agents and no one will call on you at your 
home. 


DON’T DELAY. MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 








STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. W7 

5617 Hollywood Bivd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Without eigen please send FREE Personality 
Quiz, Aptitude Test and details of home-study creative 
writing course. 


Mr. ) 
S| BREET CLE er ee 
Mrs.) 


NE, i cicds tigen ecdhwns 65449 Crus tos edehaObEben 
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FICTION WRITERS 


Full and strictly individual attention to fiction 
manuscripts, single or as basis for a four-lesson, 
one-person development course.. Years of ex- 
perience. No assistants. No marketing. 25 years 
magazine editor. Four books on fiction writing. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 


Carmel, New York 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A competent service at a price you can afford to pay. 35c 
per thousand words, including carbon copy and minor cor- 
rections. Long scripts by special arrangement. Will bar- 
ter for objects of comparable value. ou pay postage. 
Write for description of other services to: 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 





SALES 


All you need is competent ¢riticism. I have sold articles 
and fiction to Collier’s, This Week, American Mercury, 
Esquire, True, Woman’s Day, The Woman, Varsity, etc. 

Your manuscript will be professionally criticized for one 
dollar per thousand words. 


ED McNAMARA 
344 Pelham Road New Rochelle, N. Y. 





HUMANOLOGY 


A Scientific approach to the 


FINE ART OF LIVING 


vividly, forcefully presented in a ten lesson course. Why 
struggle, free your mind. Test your dynamic possibilities. 
Dare to live splendidly. 
Free information—DAVID BRANDON STUDIOS 
P. ©. Box 614, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 











TYPING SERVICE 


Accurate—neat. Corrections, in spelling and grammar 
if desired. Free carbon copy and extra first and last page. 


45¢ per 1,000 
40c over 10,000 


MRS. DOROTHY RATHMAN 
758 Mt. Hope Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 








SONGWRITERS 


Send your best poem, any type, for Free Examina- 


tion and outstg#nding offer. ( 0 obligation). Write 


for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
Recordings Furnished. 


hdd MUSIC SERVICE 
408-B North H, Salem, Indiana 


A NEW KIND OF AUTHOR’S SERVICE 


Complete, Personalized Guidance from 
Manuscript to Marketing: 
@ Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, Juveniles. 
@ Intensive marketing to leading publishers throughout the 


world. 
© Creative Editing @ De Luxe Typing 


We specialize in beginners 


AUTHORS’ AND ee SERVICE 
31 west § 92nd Street 


New York 25, N. Y. 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. Dickson 


FOR AUGUST 

1. MEMORABLE EVENTS IN THE 
HISTORY OF YOUR CITY, COUNTY, 
AND STATE.WITH ANNIVERSARIES 
THIS MONTH. Interview descendants 
of principals, if any, and photograph dwell- 
ings or relics connected with the happen- 
ings. How the sites are marked. 

2. IDENTIFYING DEAD PERSONS 
in tragedies. See the local police depart- 
ment. Hardest cases of identity. Slant: 
The value of fingerprinting, even. among 
children. 

3. THE YOUNGEST FIRE CHIEF 
IN YOUR STATE. His toughest fires ; 
injuries in combatting blazes; his length of 
service as a fireman. Improvements in fire- 
fighting methods; fire prevention. 

4. THE LOST AND FOUND DE- 
PARTMENT OF LOCAL THEATERS. 
How long are articles kept? Unique items 
Is much money lost? 

5. AN OUTSTANDING FLOWER 
MARKET IN YOUR CITY. The variety 
of flowers there; the kinds most in demand; 
the busiest occasions and month -for the 
market, Slant: How men as well as women 
are enthus‘astic flower lovers and also 
growers. Money from flower growing. 

6. INTRODUCTION OF SENSA- 
TIONAL WAR WEAPONS, AS THE 
ATOMIC BOMB, AND THEIR IN- 
VENTORS. Anniversary angle: The first 
a-bomb was dropped on this day in 1945. 
Important battles fought in August. 

7. JUKE BOX FAVORITES IN 
YOUR CITY. Contact juke box owners. 
Is the juke box as popular as ever? Months 
of greatest use. 

8. ADVENT OF RAILROADS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Tie in the fact 























that on this day in 1829 the first locomo- 
tive ran in the nation. Slant: How in later 
years Congress encouraged the develop- 
ment of the West by the construction of 
railroads by generous grants of land. Use 
of railroads in the Civil War. 

9. A CHECKER CLUB OF YOUR 
CITY. Popularity of checkers; local and 
state champions; feminine experts who be- 
long to the local club; officers of the or- 
ganization. 

10. PROFESSIONS OF PRESI- 
DENTS BEFORE THEY REACHED 
THE WHITE HOUSE. | For instance, 
Herbert Hoover—who was born on August 
10, 1874———attained a high standing in 
engineering and spent some time in min- 
ing work in Australia, China, and else- 
where. Chief Executives who have been 
jacks at all trades. 

11. THE BOYHOOD OF ROBERT 
FULTON, WHOSE STEAMBOAT 
MADE A SUCCESSFUL RUN ON 
AUGUST 11, 1807. Slant: How as a boy 
he liked fishing, but because of his dislike 
of the physical labor in poling a boat de- 
vised a successful mechanism to propel a 
boat by paddle-wheels. This is something 
for a juvenile publication. 

12. MOVIE PROGRAMS AT VET- 
ERANS’ HOSPITALS. Slant: How the 
shows prove of benefit to hospitalized vet- 
erans. What veterans like in the way of 
movies. 

183. REMARKABLE FEATS OF 
MEMORY BY LOCAL POLICEMEN. 
Have some of them the proverbial memory 
of an elephant? Remembering faces. Do 
officers ever forget a face? How officers 
train memory. 

14. BEAUTIFYING THE GROUNDS 
OF THE COURTHOUSE OF YOUR 
COUNTY. Let the caretaker tell of his 
work. Care of the trees and shrubbery ; 
kinds of shrubbery and flowers; keeping 
persons off the grass. 

15. THE FORMAL OPENING OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL ON AUGUST 
15, 1914. Slant: How World War I in 
Europe led to a reduction in the expected 
use of the canal, which as a result was 
not officially opened until July 12, 1920. 
The ten years of construction and the cost. 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than 
$100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Manuscript typing 50c per thousand 
words, one carbon free. 


MAUDE REYNOLDS 
137 West 6th St. Eugene, Oregon 











Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of aciua’ authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








THE HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 
SUMMER SPECIAL 
Streamlined Courses in Fiction, Non-Fiction 
Six Lessons—$5.00 


Send stamped envelope for particulars. 
505 Architects’ Bldg. 415 Brainard St. 
DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


-—SONGWRITERS— 


WIN $100 


We PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 





Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
a!so furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 
details. Do it Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 
Dept. L-29 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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WriTeEr’s DicEstT 




























WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill lofig ‘enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story—so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subseription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full, Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


MMi sas, waitee Lheroe o 7 eck ts ae 
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The canal’s role in the Second World War. 

16, DEAN OF FARMERS IN YOUR 
COUNTY. Old-time methods he still em- 
ploys in agriculture; his best years; un- 
usual crops; the old-timer’s advice on 
farming. 

17. HOW TO SAVE A PERSON 
FROM DROWNING. Go to the life guard 
at a local lake for this. Rescues by the sub- 
ject. 

18. ROMANCE AND ITS EFFECT 
UPON EATING. See operators of local 
cafes. Does Dan Cupid really reduce a 
person’s appetite? Romance in cafes! 
Types of men and women who have the 
largest appetites. 

19. FISHERMEN AND OTHER 
SPORTSMEN OF YOUR COUNTY 
ADDICTED TO PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Slant: How the sportsmen like to pre- 
serve for posterity their grand moments in 
the outdoor, as prize catches. How sports- 
men get the best results from their cameras. 
An outdoor or camera magazine offers a 
market. 

20. THE PROBLEM OF COPING 
WITH PEEPING TOMS LOCALLY. 
Make this an interview with the chief of 
police. Techniques of Peeping Toms; 
catching the guys; sentences within the 
past several months. 

21. FORDS (FOR YOUR INFOR- 
MATION, NOT CARS!) IN YOUR 
COUNTY IN HORSE-AND-BUGGY 
DAYS. When streams were swollen; mis- 
haps in the fords; the advent of bridges; 
and the last fords in your county. 

22. A LOCAL CITIZEN WHO HAS 
THE HABIT OF SENDING GREET- 
INGS TO A LARGE NUMBER OF 
PERSONS ON THEIR BIRTHDAYS. 
How he, or she, compiles the list. Slant: 
How this constitutes the subject’s means 
of brightening the lives of acquaintances, 
especially shut-ins. 

23. WIVES OF BASEBALL MAN- 
AGERS IN YOUR AREA. Their likes 
and dislikes. Are they inclined toward 
athletics? The romances that culminated 
in wedding bells. What baseball managers 
do in their spare time; their hobbies. 

24. FACTS ABOUT THE UNITED 
STATES CAPITOL, AS RELATED BY 




























THE CONGRESSMAN OF YOUR DIS- 
TRICT. To make this timely, note that 
construction of the capitol got underway 
on August 24, 1818. The architect. 

25. WOMEN OF YOUR SECTION 
WHO ARE GLIDER ENTHUSIASTS. 
Slant: How the war stimulated interest in 
gliding. Gliding clubs in the state; making 
of the motorless planes; gliding records. 

26. THE LARGEST AND THE 
SMALLEST COUNTY SEATS IN YOUR 
STATE, FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF POPULATION. The founders; early 
days of the county seats and the growth; 
leading industries today. 

27. BLONDES, BRUNETTES, AND 
REDHEADS IN CRIME. What color 
of hair predominates among masculine and 
feminine lawbreakers? Dyeing of hair; 
other means of camouflage. 

28. AGED RESIDENTS OF YOUR 
CITY WHO INDULGE IN TRAVELS 
FAR AND NEAR. Number of miles they 
travel annually; longest trips; exciting ex- 
periences within recent years. 

29. LIGHTNING RODS. Their use 
in the rural areas today. Protecting public 
buildings from lightning. Ben Franklin’s 
original rods. Work up this for a magazine 
filler. 

30. AN INTERVIEW WITH A 
WRITER OF GREETING CARDS. How 
card manufacturers prepare their seasonal 
cards, as those for Christmas, far in ad- 
vance. The requisites for a good greeting 
card. The writer’s methods of turning out 
the material. 

$31. A GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM IN 
YOUR STATE. Slant: The importance 
of minerals in your state, as shown by ex- 
hibits in the museum. The leading mineral 
assets of the state. Latest mining discov- 
eries and operations. 


YOUR POEM Set to Music 


as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
eld of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors o "original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a m on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, ed, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 
Upon receipt of your poem, our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a Bald useful Rhyming Dictionary 
will be sent to you, 


RICHARD ‘BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Ill 
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Beginners 
Only 


ak 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

.in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 
Cy..... : State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questiogs come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like thié story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down» good money to buy my magazine? 

To <ell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER'S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
Many points we answer for you: 
© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 

recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 

lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Ie the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


lb the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 
Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on typewritten 
novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
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THE BOOK PUBLISHERS 


(Continued from page 24) 


ing the educational books. They are con- 
tinuing with the few juvenile books which 
were contracted for in the past, but the 
present plan is not to take on any new ones, 
unless something comes along which is 
strong enough to change this plan. 

They do like books for adults which are 
about children, such as Rhoda W. Bac- 
meister’s “Growing Together.” “Web of 
Days,” by Edna Lee, was a Dollar Book 
Club selection and has been bought by 
Paramount. They put out the “Arch of 
Triumph,” by Remarque, and another book 
by him, as yet untitled, is due to come out 
in the Fall. It has already been sold to the 
movies. Other successes are “Knock On 
Any Door,” by Willard Motley ; “I’ve Shed 
My Tears,” by D. F. Karaka, “Alexander 
Hamilton,” by Nathan Schachner. 

This house pays as much attention to 
projects as it does to regular completed 
manuscripts. That is to say, if you send in 
an outline and two or three chapters of a 
novel or a clear, detailed query on a pro- 
jected work of non-fiction, a record will be 
made of it, and it will go through each of 
the steps to which a full manuscript is sub- 
jected. It is given a number, followed up, 
and considered just as carefully. 

Every effort is made to report within 
two or three weeks, copyright is in the 
author’s name on request. Advance? Roy- 
alty scale? Rights purchased? To be nego- 
tiated. 


As you know, whether rightly or wrongly, 
original or “trade” publishers like, where- 
ever possible, to participate as extensively 
as possible in all reprint and “pocketbook” 
rights. Now, with the expansion of so-called 
“pocketbooks,” some of these publishers 
are buying original material. If you nego- 
tiate such a deal, make sure that you sell 
“pocketbook” rights only, and that you re- 
tain for yourself all right to negotiate for 
the publication of your book in a regular 


or trade edition. 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious survey 


of over 


. a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST récommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 








GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right $3.50 
john B. Opdycke 

Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

Don’t Say It 3.75 
john B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary 3.00 

Webster's Dictionary 1.25 

Law of Copyright and Literary 

Property 22.50 

H. G. Bail 


Protection of Literary Property. . 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
English Grammar Simplified 1.50 
By Fernald 
A Manual of Copyright 
Practice 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 


POETRY 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 

Art and Technique of Writing 

Poetry 3 2 

Clement Wood 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary 2.00 
Clement Wood 


First Principles of Verse 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 1.75 
j. Walker 

Verse Writing Simplified 1.50 


Robert Kingery Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry . 2.50 
Anne Hami.ton 


PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Broadway 2.00 
Leo Shull 
Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 


josephine Niggli 


RADIO WRITING 


Radio Dictionary ait 50 
Leonard Lewis 

Gateway to Radio 2.50 
First and Erskine 

Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 

Writing : 1.00 

Ralph Rogers 

More by Corwin 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Plotto ’ 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
36 Dramatic Situations. .... 2.00 


Georges Polti 


Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Chil * AE: 


Bates $3.00 





Jack Woodford 


Writers: Let’s Plot 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
101 Plots Used and Abused 1.25 


James Young 


JUVENILE WRITING 


My Juvenile Success Secrets 2.60 
Will Herman 
Writing for Children 2.50 


Erick Berry and Herbert Best 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing 1.0 
So You Want to Write a Song 1.00 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction 2.50 
Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Short Stories 2.00 
Elliott Blackiston 
Let’s Write Short-Shorts 2.00 


Foy Evans 
BOOKS ON SLANG 


Western Words 3.00 
Ramon F. Adams 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 


The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

Comics and Their Creators 3.CO 
Martin Sheridan 

Making Laughs Pay 1.00 


C. W. LaRoe 
ARTICLE WRITING 
Writing the Magazine Article 1.50 
Charles Carson 
Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 
Writing & Selling Special Fea- 
ture Articles 4.65 
H. Patterson 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


1947 Photo Almanac re FS 
The Writer’s Market 3.50 
Writer’s 1947 Year Book 50 





MISCELLANEOUS 


| Characters Make Your Story 


Maren Elwood 


Let’s Write About You 
Charles Car son 


Mystery Fiction 
Marie T. Rodell 


Editor’s Choice 


Alfred Dashiel 


Trial & Error 
jack Woodford 


The Editor Accepts 


Earl Reed Silvers 


My Last Million Readers 


E. Gauvreau 


Narrative Technique 


Thomas H, Uzzell 


Writers—Here How 
Mildred 1. Reid 


Writers—Help Yourselves 


Mildred I. Reid 


Writers—Make It Sell 
Mildred z. Reid 


Making Manuscripts Salable 
Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 


Why Write A Novel 
jack Woodford 


How To Write For Money 
jack Woodford 


The Best From Yank 


The Technique of the Novel 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


Indirections 
Sidney Cox 


$3.50 


2.00 


2.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.C0 


3.09 


1.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


3.50 


2.50 


3.00 


1.50 





_ WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


For which I enclose 
Name 


Address 
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44 pages, 8!/2" by 11”, smooth paper, illustrated + 
@pen, pencil, halftone (photo) teeming (and, 
, steaming!) with FACTS and FRANKNESS. 


° 

. Morgue & Mount > 

? A Magazine of Test Publication ¢ 

* Readers alone determine merit of contents. Writer % 

@ owned, writer operated. PRIZES FOR BEST LIKED, 
¢ TITLES. PRIZES FOR BEST READER LETTERS. 

A « 

Reader Jury buying. 

? Richard Tooker ? 

° Production and Operating Executive ° 


* WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION? 


*P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. ¢ 
o_o __@__¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ -¢ ¢ ¢% 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 
GET THE FACTS FIRST 


Write today for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’? and our attractive offer. 


SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46 St. New York 19, N. Y. 





WRITER’S 





HAVE YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED WITH PRIMER TYPE 


This type is larger and more beautiful than Pica, thereby 
increasing its cuances of being read by ed tors 
prompt, accurate service. Minor corrections in spell:ng and 


50c 1,000 words. Carbon, extra first 


grammar if requested 
Mailed flat. Special rates on book 


and last page free. 


lengths. 
REUBEN A. CLARKE 
Post Office Box 458 Shawnee, Oklahoma 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Proof of our ability—Client sales to many 
markets. We will collaborate to make your stories 
salable. Professional revision, ghosting, plotting. 
Information free. 


P. O. Box 202 





Chicago Heights, Ill. 














Announcing Publication of a NEW BOOK 


SHORT SHORT STORIES 


150 pp. By Robert Oberfirst $2.00 


During the past ten years from 1937 to 1947 I have 
written a great many short-shorts for national syndicate 
markets under my own by-line and under my pen name. 
I have selected 25 short-shorts which in my opinion are 
the best of the stories during the past decade and rep- 
resentative of syndicate short-short fiction. The book 
also contains 10 cardinal elements which are necessary 
in the writing of salable syndicate short-short fiction. 


Send your Advance Order for this Valuable Book Now 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 














short-shorts up to 2,000 wor 


Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 

ds; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words, serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Ga 






Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





DIGEST 


WHAT'S MONEY ANYWAY? 
(Continued from page 19) 


specific book, the author and the current 
market conditions. At least one publisher 
now has incorporated it into his Gontract. 

Although the various comments on con- 
tracts given above give a fair coverage of 
the problem, they are in no way complete. 
It is important to remember that a contract 
is a matter of so much give and take. No 
two publisher’s contracts read alike, and 
frequently a single publisher may have two 
or three different types of printed contracts 
and he’ll offer you the worst one first. In 
approaching a contract, keep your pen cap- 
ped until you’re sure it won’t bite you. If 
in doubt, see a good agent. The Authors 
League of America at 6 E, 39th St., New 
York (or 1655 N. Cherokee Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif.) maintains a free book con- 
tract advisory service to help you whether 
The. Mystery 
*20 


you are a member or not. 
Writers of America do the same fr, 


E. 42nd Street, New York. 


Playwrights 
Sir: 


The Playcrafters is a New York City group of 
new playwriters actively interested in writing 
full-length plays for Broadway. Every few months 
we choose the most promising play submitted by 
members of our group and give it a production 
to which we invite producers, critics, and talent 
scouts. Our first play was put on at the Barbizan- 
Plaza. Our second will probably be shown at the 
Cherry Lane. 

Interested playwriters are invited to attend our 
Monday night meetings*at the Epiphany Public 
Library, third floor, between Second and Third 
Avenues, at 8 p.m. 

We collect a twenty-five-cent fee for produc- 
tion expenses. Plays may be submitted by mem- 
bers for group discussion. 

We would appreciate it if this information 
could be printed in the Wrirer’s Dicest. Our 
members, including myself, are subscribers, and 
we follow the Broadway column of Leo Shull 
with great interest. 

Rutu Dow, 
2922 164th St., 
Flushing, N. Y. 





If you have written a short-short which 







nadian, 20% on foreign sales. 
Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 
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AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 
e PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
. * 
ting Device 
A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
nothing could be simpler to egy You simply deal 
out a hand to yourself and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABL E, PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting, 


or a jumble of words or sentences, 
PRICE $1.00 


Beware of Imitations. 
e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build salable Prlew 


rice $1.00 
e@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER. 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c 
each, postpaid 
The Nature of the Short Story. 

Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue and Description. 
The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

7. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

8. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

9. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. q 

You may order any one, or the complete series of nine 
for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No, 1—THE LOVE STORY. 
No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. 3—-THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'PULP"' ACTION 

STORY. 

Price—25¢ each, postpaid 

No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 

MYSTERY STORY. 

Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


CRwn= 








No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY. 


including analysis of one of my own published 
‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must handle ur 
material if you wish to sell to the “ reunites " mark 
and gain the prest ige whic h goes with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c. 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER'S WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a story of mine from my book, “‘STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally publist in Woman's 
Home Companion. With step-by-step analysis 
Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 





ets 


























LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
Author "‘The Profit in Writing’' ($3.00); **Writing Novels to Sell’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks’ ($3.00); "Stories You Can Sell"’ {$3.00); ‘Mistress of Spears"’ 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
"*BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919"" 


| has learned to do one’s job. For more than 


@ Are Writers really “Born’-- or are they MADE? 


This is the golden age for writers able to please the 
public. The stream of money paid for stories and 
motion picture rights has swollen to a flood. Several 
well-known writers, working on contracts in motion 
picture studios, earn fabulous sums, while innumerable 
others make a more than comfortable living and enjoy 
the freedom that goes with success in this profession. 
Many are former clients of mine whom I was able to 


help get started on the road to success. 


But success is not won by half-hearted efforts; it 
is won by steady work along practical lines after one 
25 years 
I have taught would-be writers their job, so that today 
they are “would-be writers” no longer, but are success- 
ful as short-story writers, novelists, motion picture 
writers, in radio, and other fields of writing. 

Today I have a letter from a prospective client who 
asked an author, now famous, about me, having heard 
that this author worked with me in the davs when he 
was a “would-be.” This is the reply : 

“Yes, that’s right, and I still think Mr. D’Orsay is 
without a peer when it comes to diagnosing what's 
wrong with a story and telling a poor devil of a 
writer in words he can understand how to fix it. So I 
think you’re in fine hands.” (*) 

And here is a letter from a client whose first novel, 
“THE ARROW PRINCE,” 
Macrae-Smith, who paid a $350 advance royalty, 


while the Junior Literary Guild is negotiating to make 


is being published by 


the novel one of their selections: 


‘I believe in you and in your work. It is the thing 
which has put me as far along as I am today 
Working with you meant things I could not have got 
elsewhere.” (*) 


(*) Names on request. 


If you are tired of writing without selling, send for 
mv 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON RE- 
QUEST. It gives details of my work with writers, my 
credentials both as an author and a literary critic, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 


designed to protect your pocket-book. 
It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 


SERVICE and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORA- 
TION SERVICE, which it will pay you to investigate 





($2.50), etc. 














500 Sheets Hammermill Bond Paper 8!/3x/ 1. 
This is standard manuscript paper, and the color is 
white. It takes erasure well, and is crisp. 

500 Second Sheets, 8!/pxI1. 

These are for carbon copies, and are yellow in color. 
They do not fade 

100 No. I! Kraft Envelopes. 

These envelopes will readily accept a 20 page story 
folded three times They are 41/4 


inches dee p and 1014 
inches wide, and made of strong brown kraft paper. 
There is a deep flap, gummed. 

50 Manila 10x 13 Envelopes. 


Use these when you want to mail a story flat. These 
envelopes will accept a story up to 50 pages comfort- 


ably. They have a gummed flap. 


24 Sheets Carbon Paper. 


This is the finest carbon paper available, with a medium 
hard finish. Can be used for 20 copies 


24 File Folders—Standard manila cardboard file folders to tuck away carbons. 


100 Paper Clips—for holding your own carbon copies together 


Shipped in a strong cardboard carton, express prepaid. 


ONE TO A CUSTOMER 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


Ship me express prepaid one DeLuxe Writer's Paper Kit for which | enclose $6.20 


ADDRESS 


ZONE No 








